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We are threatened with Food Shortage of a most scrious kind, That 


being so, the Government should surely say: “ Not a grain of food shall 
te. turned into intoxicants till that danger is past.” Instead they say: 
“ After the Ist of April we will allow the brewers to destroy only 
seventy per cent. of the foodstuffs they are accustomed to destroy in the 
manufacture of intoxicants |” 


We appeal to those who agree with us that this is fiddling while Rome is, 


burning, to join us in explaining to the people of the United Kingdom what 
should be our true policy. They will find the way in which they can assist 
set forth on p.124and p.130. In helping us they will be helping the nation. 





FPFAHE announcement by Germany that on Thursday, Feb. 

ruary Ist, a new reign of frightfulness began at sea is a very 
important, and infamously notable, milestone on the road of war. 
The Germans find much virtue in dates, and in their illusions 
are very largely the victims of them. Outside observers may be 
excused, however, if they find it impossible to believe that the 
Germans will be able to add anything strikingly fresh to their 
record of barbarity. The sense of the German manifesto is as 
follows. The German Government say that they have ‘ conclusive 
proofs’ that in several instances Allied hospital ships have been 
misused for the transport of munitions and troops; that they 
have placed these proofs “‘ through diplomatic channels” before 
the British and French Governments, and at the same time have 
declared that traffic of hospital ships in the North Sea and the 
English Channel will ‘‘ no longer be tolerated.” The importance 
of this manifesto consists for us, not by any means in its threats, 
but in its demonstration that the Germans are desperate. Uncom- 
promising moral declensions like this are a sign that every one 
can read. 


The British Government have never reseived any such communi- 
cation, through diplomatic channels or otherwise, as the German 
Govegynment describe, and of course—the British repudiation is 
not necessary to make us believe this—British hospital ships havo 
never in any single case been used in a way contrary to the Hague 
or Geneva Conventions. It has always been open to the Germans 
to search every hospital ship they suspected, and to take the obvious 
remedy if their suspicions were justified, but they have never done 
so, We must not suppose that they admit inability to do so, as 
they are always telling us that they sail the North Sea unhindered. 
Nevertheless, they heave already sunk several hospital ships at 
sight—the lowest depths of depravity to which a combatant can 
descend. And now they tell us, as though it were a new resolyve— 
for this is the meaning of their manifesto to ourselves—that they 
mean to treat hospital ships as ships of war. 


At the same time the German Government inform neutrals that 
as from Thursday, February Ist, Germany is engaged upon “ un- 
restricted naval warfare” in the war zone. That means that every 
trading vessel of whatever nationality and of whatever character 
that enters the waters proscribed by Germany will be sunk at sight. 
Perhaps the United States will have something to say to that. The 


thoughts behind the new German plans are as clear a3 daylight. 
Germany sees that her only chance of saving the war is the rule of 
madness and blindness—Sink! Sink! Sink! 


She has long burst 


all bonds, but now she unblushingly admits it. 
this is not a point lost for us but a point gained. It is an instance 
of the old German logic: ‘“ We cannot recognize the laws of 
humanity to which we set our name, because recognition would 
mean a disadvantage to us. It was never intended by God that 
Germany should lose the war. Therefore laws necessarily and 
ubviously cease to bind us.” 


In our opinion, 


One important point remains to be dealt with. The British 
Government have announced that if the Germans do sink hospital 
ships immediate reprisals will be taken. Reprisals are of many 
kinds and many degrees. We are far from saying that reprisals in 
some sort may not be both justifiable and effectual. But there is 
one kind of reprisal—the only kind apparently contemplated and 
recommended by a certain class of mind when reprisals are in the 
air—which we hope and believe will never be employed, and that 
is reprisals against innocent persons. The shooting of hostages 
degrades and demoralizes the nation which does it; the killing of 
prisoners is a disgraceful violation of a contract entered into with 
each prisoner when he was allowed—it may have been unnecessarily 
and far too generously allowed—to surrender. The threat of 
punishment against guilty persons, however highly placed, not 
excepting the Kaiser himself, is a different matter altogether. We 
shall win our way to the position of being able to inflict such 
punishment, The Germans have ensured that for us. The most 
halting spirit will be nerved to a truly awful resolution by the 
damnable intention of the Germans to sink hospital ships for 
purely military reasons. By moral turpitude they are delivering 
themselves into our hands. 


A new and very important British minefield has been established 
in the North Sea. It stretches from outside the territorial waters 
of Jutland (north of the point where the battle of Jutland began) 
ond from the Frisian Islands, to the neighbourhood of the York- 
shire coast. It will be seen from the map that it is in the form 
of a triangle with the point directed towards England. Its largest 
measurement is three hundred and twenty by one hundred and 
seventy miles—truly a gigantic field. Its primary object, we 
may assume, is to give German submarines a much narrower channel 
than before for leaving and returning to Germany. It is almost 
certain that the German submarines make for the Atlantic by 
the northern route and not by the Channel. 


The whole scheme is a proof of the boldness of policy with 
which the Admiralty is tackling the submarine danger. If neutrals 
complain, they may be comforted by the reflection that the curtail- 
ment of the movements of German submarines is the only real 
way to reduce the losses of neutral shipping. But the effects of 
the minefield are not likely to end with the impediments placed 
in the way of submarines. The Germans will feel that this large 
attempt to frustrate their final hope can “ no longer be tolerated.” 
Their Navy must choose either to be a stay-in-port Navy or to 
come out and break up the field. If they come out there will 
be a general action. The possibilities are interesting and critical 
in the highest degree. 





Four arrests have been made in connexion with an extraordinary 
charge of conspiracy to murder Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. At Derby on Wednesday only evidence of the arrest 
was given. The accused persons are Mrs. Wheeldon, aged fifty 
(a second-hand clothes dealer); her unmarried daughter, aged 
thirty (a scliool teacher); a married daughter (Mrs. Mason), aged 
twenty-seven, who is also a school teacher; and her son-in-law, 
A. G. Mason, aged twenty-four, who is a chemist’s assistant. Mrs. 
Wheeldon said the charge was trumped up because her son was a 
conscientious objector. She took a high line against the authorities 
for having, as she alleged, confined her and her daughters in an icy 
cell. The arrests have caused great astonishment, very largely 
we suppose because of the incongruity between the character of 
the alleged offence and the profession of the younger women and 
the support given by the mother to the doctrine of conscientious 








objectors, 
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The situation in Greece has improved considerably. King Con 
stantine’s manner has changed, and he has caused the tone of the 
Royalist Press to chango also. The Reservists’ Leagues have for 
the time being ceased from troubling, and the transfer of troops 
from Thessaly to the Peloponnese proceeds steadily. No doubt 
the blockade will continue till all the Greek pledges are redeemed. 
On Tuesday the flags of the Allies were saluted at Athens by repre- 
sentative bodies of Greck troops. Prince Andrew led the cavalry in 
this ceremony. It was absolutely necessary to extort this formal 
renunciation of a wicked offence, but the Greeks will discover, or 
remember, some day that the lest thing Englishmen enjoy is the 
punishment of Greece as a country. 





The Allied Governments have held another Conference, mecting 
this weck at Petrograd to continue the discussions that led to such 
good results at Paris end at Rome. Lord Milner, with Lord Revel- 
stoke and General Sir H. Wilson, went in our interests to Ruesia. 
France was as strongly represented by M. Doumergue and that great 
soldier, General Castelnau. Itaiy sent Signor Scialoja, the Minister, 
and General Count Ruggieri. M. Bratianu in person attended on 
Rumania’s behalf. We are inclined to regard this Petrograd 
Uonference as the most important that has yet been held. Russia’s 
remoteness has undoubtedly been a great handicap both to her 
and to us, and not merely in the military sphere. If the Western 
Allies, living sido by side, have at times lost touch with one another 
in diplomatic and economic questions, it is not surprising that the 
details of Russian policy should have been imperfectly understood 
here, for want of close personal intercourse between her Ministers 
and ours. The Conference will, we are sure, put this matter 
straight. 





The Prime Minister, in an interview with an Australian journalist, 
has explained his reasons for summoning the Empire War Council. 
"the Premiers of the Dominions, and a representative of India, have 
been called to London, not to hold an ordinary Conference, but to 
sit in the War Cabinet and deal with “ all general questions affecting 
the wer.” ‘“‘ Nothing affecting the Dominions, the conduct of the 
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war, or the negotiations of peace will be excluded ” from this special | 


Council. The Dominions have raised great armies for the Empire, 
and, said Mr. Lloyd George, they must “have a say, and a real say, 
in determining the use to which these armies are to bo put.” He 
was most anxious that “ during the last and most trying phase of 
the war the British Empire may present to the world an absolutely 
united front.” The Premier declined to enter into the great probleras 
ef Imperial organization that must face us after the war, but he 
declared that ‘the peoples of the Empire will have found a unity 
in the war such as has never existed before—a unity not only in 
history but of purpose,” and that there must be some change of 
system. 








The Labour Conference, before separating at the week-end, 
rejected by a majority of more than two to one the insidious proposal 
—supported of course by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P.—that the 
Tnternational Socialist Bureau should be reconstitufed forthwith. 
Tho small Pacificist section hoped by this means to induce British 
Socialists to meet the German Socialists, whose leaders, with few 
exceptions, are the willing tools of the German Government in its 
endeavour to obtain a premature peace. But the Conference, 
recognizing that the French and the Belgians would have nothing 
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the surprise and disappointment of the women’s societies on 
finding that no appeal is as yot to be made for women volunteors, 
It is evident that the available men who are unfit or too old for the 
Army will not nearly suffice to fill the places of the men who are 
wanted by the War Office, and that vast numbers of women will 
be needed, 





The Irish-Canadian Rangers, a regiment of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Irishmen voluntarily recruited in Canada by Colone} 
O'Donoghue, have been making a tour of Ireland this week, and 
have had the most gratifying reception from all classes and. sections 
of the Irish people. They visited Dublin and Armagh, Belfast and 
Cork, and everywhere Protestants and Romar Catholics, National- 
ists and Unionists, combined to give them a hearty welcome, To 
any one who knows Ireland and the rigid caate-walls that haye 
severed one party or one faith from the other, the Irish-Canadian 
Rangers must seom almost to have worked a miracle. We coi- 
jecture that the enthusiasm and tact ‘of the Canadian officors 
have counted for much in achieving this welcome result, but after 
alleven they could not have appealed to the bonds of sympathy that 
unite all Irishmen the world over if no such sympathy existe: 
The Irish-Canadian Rangers, who are Irish and yet stand outsids 
the domestic quarrels of Irishmen in Irciand, have pointed the way 
to happier things, 








It is with very deep regret that we record the death of Lord 
Cromer, which took place in London on Monday at the age of seventy« 
five. Readers of the Spectator, like its editor and his colleagues, 
will feol a personal grief at Lord Cromer’s death, so close was his 
connexion with the paper. Up till his last illness, and for some 
five years before, hardly a week passed without one of his admirable 
reviews being included in our pages. The present writer can say 
without hesitation, and he feels certain that his words will bs 
endorsed as readily by the rest of his reviewing staff as by the 
general public, that it would be impossible to find a more com 
petent reviewer than was Lord Cromer for books dealing with 
home politics, foreign affairs, history, or general literature. 


The world knew and respected Lord Cromer most as a man of great 


| justices of view and of moderation, coupled with firmness and energy, a 


to do with their cruel enemies now or in the near future, repudiated | 


A definite motion in favour of an early peace was 
Before dispersing, the 


the suggestion. 
rejected by a majority of over five to one. 


Conference abolished the misleading system under which three | 


insignificant parties—the LL.P., the Fabian Society, and the 
British Socialist Party—have had three seats on the Labour Execu- 


man above all things sane and safe in thought and conduct. And they 
were right. At the same time, Lord Cromer had one of the mosi 
eager, active, impressionable minds that it has been the fortune of th: 
present writer to come across, ‘There was no game in the intellectual 
field which you could put up without his mind being willing aa/ 
able to fly at it. He would discuss the proper translation of soi 
exquisite lyric of the Greek Anthology, or French epigram, or 
“Juciferous”’ saying by Bacon or Dryden, and turn from them 
with equal interest and energy to debate a point in economics, 
or Indian adminisiration, or military policy. His was essentially 
a free mind, and, in spite of the tremendous wear and tear to whieh 
it was exposed, it never suffered the slightest atrophy, or even 
hardening of fibre. 











Lord Cromer died as he would have liked to die—in the dis- 
charge of his duty. He knew when he undertook the Chairmanship 
of the Gallipoli Inquiry that it would probably mean his end; but 
he felt, and rightly felt, that this was no more a ground for refusing 
to preside than the prospect of death would be a reason why au 
officer or a soldier should not “go over the top” at the wor 
of command. We have endeavoured to describe elsewhere wh2t 
was Lord Cromer’s chicf contribution to the work of 
building and ruling. Here we can only say that the present writse 
has found the task of placing his view of Lord Cromer | 
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| the public a very arduous one. In these matters it isas a rule bes 


tive of sixteen, and have thus often been able to commit Labour | 
to courses of which the vast majority of Trade Unionists entirely | 


disapproved. 





Mr. Neville Chamberlain has made known in broad outline his | 


scheme of National Civilian Service. His main object is to find 
substitutes for the men who may be called up to the Army from 
munition works, coal mines, shipbuilding, transport, and the land, 
He will ask men between eighteen and sixty who are not liable for 
military service to volunteer for such civil work. The volunteers 
will first enrol themselves, and will thon, if wanted, be called up at 
a week’s notice and drafted to the places where their labour is 
required. Voluntary enrolment is to be stimulated by meetings all 
over Great Britain. Ireland, as usval, is left out. Mi, Chamberlain 


is already being criticized by the irresponsibles for not having 
instituted a complete system of civilian service in a day, but he 
has shown wisdom in first trying to think out the details of what 
will prove astupendous undertaking. We can, however, understand 





that judgment should be passed by one whose personal affections 
are not engaged. ‘The ties of a !onz and intimate friendship make 
it impossible for the writer to satisfy himself. But work that docs 
not satisfy is bound to be a source of pa‘n, 





Tho Report to the Prime Minister of the Speaker's Conference 
on Electoral Reform appeared in Wednesday merming’s payors. 
The recommendations ave of the most drastic kind, and are given aot 
merely in principle but-in very considerable detail. If carried outs 
they will profoundly affect our whole pol'ti:al system, and affort 
it, we are glad to say, in the democrati> direction. In fuiure 
every man over twenty-one who is not subject to any legal incapscily 
will have a vote. The qualifying period is to be six menths. Ina 
word, we get universal suffrage, as opposed to the old-feshione-t 
form of household suffrage plus all sorts of weird lodger ont 
service qualifications. Hitherto the vote in this country has beea 
a married man’s vote (“ married man” and “householder” are 
as a rule synonymous terms), and therefore gave a distinct 
electoral advantage to tho class which married youngest. 
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In addition to this, a man is to. be qualified for a vote who 
eccupies for the purpose of his business, profession, or trade 
any premises of not less than £10 a year value. _The only other 
qualification for a vote is a degree at a University. The 
principle of “One yote one value” is very drastically applied 
go far as Great Britain is concerned. The = eitlane of the over- 
representation of Ireland, however, is left entirely aside. Possibly 
that was necessary in the very peculiar circumstanees in which 
the Conference sat, but at the zame time it must not make us | blind 
to the fact that the endowment of Ireland with a prerogative vote 
hes been, and continues to be, the most crying of all the elecioral 
scandals from which the nation has suffered. If the new schemo 
is adopted, the Irish voter will still have on an average about three 
or four times the electoral power possessed by the ordinary English 


voter. 





The Conference ig a ; to carry out the system of “ Que vote 
namely, that each vote recorded shall as far as possible 
command an equal representation in the House of Commons 
—by laying down the following excellent rules, which, we may 
say, are very much like those which we set forth in these columns 


one value 


} 
pare Oo 


some seven years ayo — 

A population of 70,000 is to be the standard unit of population for 
each Member. 

A county or borough (other than the C ity of Lond on) with a popu- 
Jation of less than 50,000 shall cease to have separate represent ation, 


A county or borough with a population of 50,000, but less than 
70,000, shall continue to have sepatate re presentation. 
} 


A municipal borough or urban district with a population of not less 
than 70,000 shall become a separate Parliamentary borough. 

A county or borough at present returning two Members shall not 
lose a Sanher if the defect in the population is 20,060 or less, 

A Member shall be given for 70,000 and for every multiple of 
70,000, and an ‘eidtinal Member for any remainder which is not less 
than 50,000, 


We now come to the question of the Universities :—= 

“(a) The Universities of Oxford and C: shall continue to 
return two Members each 5 the electorate shall he widened, and, in 
order to secure a proper representation of minorities, each voter shall 
be allowed to vote for one candidate only. (4) The 
Durham, Manchester, Birmis gham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheflield, Bristol, 
and the University of Wales shall receive representation; these Unij- 
versitics shall be grouped with the University of London so as to form 
a single constituency returning three Members elected on the system 
of a single transferable vote. (¢) The combined Universities of Edin- 
burgh a id St. Andrews and of Glasgow and Aberdeen shall also be 
grouped so as to form a single constituency returning three Members 
under the system of a transferable vote. (d¢) As regards ali 
Universities the obtaining of a degree shall be the basis for clectoral 
qualification,” 


ambridge 


U niversities of 


single 


the Conference was the method 
d to say that she recom- 
representation, at any rate 
Parliamentary 


with by 
Here we 
of minority 
town population is concerned. Any 
is entitled to return three 


The next subiect dealt 
and costs of elections. 
mendation is in favour 
es far as the 
borough which, 


are gla 
& 


} ‘ 4° aeia 
on the population basis, 


or more Mc pany is to be a single constituency, uoless its population 


is 0 large that it can claim six or more Me ihnee, In that case 


1 


it will be split into two or more constituencies of three each. Up 


to five Members, constituency will remain wnsplit. 


In all these cases the system of e 


transferable vote, 


howev er, &a 


lection will be that of the single 


We may add t S rt we do not see why this boon, for hoon it is, 
and why the unfortunate rural 
districts should still be left in the clutches of the caucus, Why, 
for exam 1 Surrey be refused the benefits of minority 
representation and those benefits be accorded to a 
as Wands 


1] 1 t 4 
should be confin to the towns, 





ple, shoul 
borough such 
worth 4 


ting point in London is that the City is to 
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he Universities of Oxford 
All polls are to be 
nominations bn one day, eight days 
functions. The Returning Officers’ 
charves, we are glad to note, will hencefurward be paid by 
the State, and not, as heret the candidates. In 
to prevent frivolous candidatures, every candidate is to be required 
to deposit £150, and this sum will be returned to 

if he has polled a competent number of the voters who took part 
in the election. In future the limit of expenditure for candidates 
shall be gevenpence per elector in 

elector a reduction where 
Members to be elected. The 
that political and 


ture in the furtherance of the views of partic 
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| not want to throw 


! of the Crown has been dead for t 
| the House of Lords died under the Parliament Act. We 


gramme is adopted, 


and sailors, the Conference proceed to touch the thorny subject 
of Woman Suffrage. Here the majority reported that if Parliament 
should: decide to accept the principle, the most practical wre 
would be to confer the vote in the terms of the followin; 
resolution :— 

“ Any woman on the Local Government Register who has attaine 

a@ specified age, and. the wife of any man who is on that Register if 
she has attained that age, shall be entitled to be registered and to vote 
as a Parliamentary elector. Various ages were di seussed, of which 
thirty and thirty- five received most favour. The Conference further 
resolved that if’ Pa rliament decides to enfranchise women, a Woman 
of the specified age, who is a graduate of any U niversity having Parlia- 
mentary representation, shall be entitled to vote as a University elector.” 
We are bound to say that though there is a good deal to be said 
for an age-limit, it is difficult to see why it should be applied to 
women but not to men. For ourselves, we think twenty-one 
teo early for any one, whether man or woman, to receive a vote 
Those who are to have a vote should not receive it till they enteos 
upon their twenty-sixth year. 








The Report ends with a certain number of miscellaneous recout 
mendations, Chief among these is one to the effect that in a single- 
Member constituency where there are more than two candidates, the 
election shall be held on the system of voting known a3 the alterna- 
may be worth while to explain the meaning of this. 
If there are, say, three candidates at an election, a man may like 
to support and vote for a mian who is r 
of the two groat parties in the State. At t 


tive vote. It 


represcatative of neither 

he same time, ho may 
which he might do 
Under the alternative =m 
Crankley, but can specify that if 
on a first count, his vote shall be trans- 
B! ather, 


his vote altogether, 
by voting for the so-called crank. 
of voting he can vote for Mr. 
Mr. Crankiey disap pears 
ferved to Mr. Bung or Mr. 


away 


We agree with the recommendati ms of the Conference, taken 
as a whole, but we feel most strongly that the present Parliament 
not elected to carry out Female Suffrage, and that there 
ought to be an a; peal to the electors before this part of the pro- 
is another matter which we deeply 
regret to see was not at the Conference, though it is 
the utmost importance, more important than any of the 
reforms -recommended—-the question of the Referendum or 
Poll of the People. This is a reform in our Constitution 
which, in our opinion, is needed in the interests of a true 
and beneficent There ought in every Constitution 
to be a veto on the electoral vagaries of a 
representative House. If not, we are always at the mercy of the 
‘rangements of minorities, and often small minorities 
slation by m agreements 


a) 
wiil help you to roll your log if 


was 


There 
4: 
discussed 


one of 


democrac Vv. 


possibility of 





log-rollin 





amongst them- 


you will help me to 


for passin ans of 


nares, 





In our Constitution at present there is no veto at all. The veto 
two hundred years. The veto of 


nust now 


| restore the veto power into the only hands really competent to 


him a only | 


ich power—the hands of the people themselves, The nation 
and the democracy, and with them popular liberty, are not safe 
till the Poll of the People is ies ' in this country, and the 
Legislature has been placed under reasonable control. We are 
however, that as things go we shall have to leave the 
like Woman Suffrage, to the next Parliament, 


Ww ield SL 





afraid, 
Referendum, 
‘1 from 6 per cent. Jan. 18th. 


Bank Raie,5) per cent., chang 





LORD DEVONPORT. 

Lord Devonport tell us on lis honour that in the 
discharge of his duties as Food Controller he has lejl 
hich could be done to pre 
i. food being used for other 
lo et * such a statement, will he at any 
April Ist neat, th so per 
up till now used in ihe 
us all the security 


QUESTIONS FOR 


nothing undone vent cereals which 


might be used fo: 


I 
2} Jf he is not prepared 


purposes ? 





rate tell us that by : fopprig, after . 
cent. of the destruction of cereals 


manufacture of raises ants he has given 





against a, which we can possibly require? 
3) Is he certain thal the dificully of victualling these islands by 
sea will not i iwrease? 
4) If he cannot feel sure on this point, why does he net siore the 
seventy r cent. of barley instead of letting it become Beer? 
Does he veatize thai if he is compelled to change his view as 
to Le submarine ame it will be too late to save the serenly 
per cent. of barley he s leaves to the brewers? 
i Lord Devonport is pened to leave it at that, we can assure 
him that the country is not, or at any rate will not be when it 


wekes up, as we mean it shall wake up, on the Shorlage of Yood 


Gucslione 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
WHAT IS THE FOOD CONTROLLER 
WAITING FOR? 


y E trust that our readers will not think we are suffering 

from a fit of nerves over Food Shortage, or the sub- 
marine peril. We have never felt more happy about the mili- 
tary position, more certain of the weakness and imminence of 
collapse in our foes, or of the determination of the country to win 
the war be the cost what it may. But though from so many sides 
the prospect is bright, we are not going to blind ourselves to 
the fact that there is one great source of danger, a danger so 
great that it may undo us all. That is the danger which 
comes by way of the sea, comes from our being, in the Govern- 
ment’s own words, “a beleaguered city.” But once again our 
readers must not think that because we realize the greatness 
of the danger we are unnerved by it, or think that even if the 
very worst happens it should cause us to give in to our enemies. 
All we want to do is to make the British people recognize 
the danger fully, and to meet it at once by every measure 
that is appropriate and that will minimize the evil. 


But can any one say that the Government are leaving 
nothing undone that can be done, to make our position secure, 
in face of what has already happened, what is _ aoe ta and 
what is going to happen now that Germany has got her in- 
creased supply of submarines and has proclaimed to the world 
her intention of sinking everything that approaches our 
shores? No doubt a good part of her threats are empty, 
but on the other hand experience shows us that she can, in 
spite of her naval inferiority, carry out a very large portion 
of them. The fact that of the food eaten in this country 
two-thirds at the very least has to reach us by sea transport 
is Germany’s opportunity to bring us to our knees, and she is 
now going to use that opportunity to the full. In these 
cireumstances what is our duty? What would any one of 
our readers, who had the full use of his faculties and who was 
in power at this moment, do in regard to the Food peril ? 
Would not the first thing he would do be to say: “I am 
not going to run any risk of famine that I am not compelled 
to run by physical circumstances. I am not going to * trust 
to luck,’ to * just managing,’ or to ‘running through even 
if it is by a near squeak,’ or anything of the kind. I am not 
going to say that I should like to do this or that thing, but 
cannot do it because the ‘ interests’ opposed to my doing 
it are too powerful. I am not going to listen to any talk 
about ‘reasonable compromises,’ or ‘ acting sensibly,’ and 
* not upsetting powerful people,’ or the like. I am not going 
to put off action till the very last minute, or to ‘ wait an 
* whether I cannot escape taking a big plunge by some 
happy accident. Iam not going to pause a little in order to 
make sure that things won’t improve. Lastly, I am _ not 
going to allow anything to be done which if things get 
worse will expose me to the censure of my own conscience 
or of public opinion, the censure conveyed in the words : 
‘Too late! You could if you had been prompt have prevented 
this or that waste of food, but you did not prevent it. You 
let the food be wasted, and you can never get it back again. 
Because you did not stop a preventable waste, those dead 
children were as much murdered by you as if you had cut 
their throats with a knife.’” 

So far we feel sure that our readers will be with us as to what 
should have been the attitude of the Food Controller and of 
those who control that Controller—namely, the War Cabinet. 
Now let us see what it means when translated into action. 
What would our sane Spectator reader actually do if he were 
now in power? We believe that he would declare his policy 
as follows: “I am going to build up a store of food in 
this country. I am going to create such a national cupboard 
that I shall be able to say to the Government and the nation : 
* You are safe for nine months, even if the Germans can carry 
out their threats and not a single ship with food or corn can 
enter our ports for three-quarters of a year.’ For the next 
three months I am not going to allow any ship to be laden for 
Britain in any port in the world except with food or with 
steel or munitions required for war purposes. 
remember I am not going to reject this or that form of food, 
such for example as rice (unpolished) or lentils or rye, because 
I am told that the British people have proud stomachs and 
will not eat them. Provided the food is good and whole- 
some I am going to buy it when and where ! can—?.e., where 
it is to be found in plenty—and store it against a rainy day. 
lf I am told that this is an impracticable scheme, and that 
under it ships will come back empty, I say they will do nothing 
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ofthe kind. There is practically no port in the world in which 
there is now a British ship or a neutral ship under British 
charter where a telegraphic order would not secure a cargo 
of local foodstuffs, instead of one of luxuries or so-called 
essential raw materials such as are now freely entering this 
country. Iam not going to be content, however, with letting 
nothing except food and steel come to this country till my store- 
cupboard is full. I shall see to it that nothing in this country 
which can be used for food shall be used for anything else. Again, 
Iam not going to be content with saying that on and after the 
Ist of April next the brewers must only destroy in the produe- 
tion of intoxicants seventy per cent. of what they were destroy- 
ing till that date. Iam going to shut down their food destruc- 
tion now—at once, Not thirty in fivescore but seventy more 
shall be saved for food. Not one ounce of food now in this 
country shall be turned into beer till the danger of shortage is over, 
If it turns out that this was an unnecessary precaution, I shall 
not mind, Only a fool weeps over his past insurance premiums 
and says: ‘ My house never was burnt—what a pity I spent 
all that good money on insurance. I might have spent it 
on champagne or cigars.’ Till, then, the danger is past my 
maxim is going to be— Bread before Beer.’ If I am told 
that this will never do, and that however much I may dislike 
it, it is a fact that the country would rather risk its safety 
than interfere with the Trade on one side or the workmen's 
beer on the other, I shall pay no attention whatever. I know 
such talk to be rubbish. I know that if tho issue is plainly 
put before him, there is not a man in the country who would 
not say he would rather give up his beer or his whisky 
for a few months than run any risk of famine which he need 
not run. If, further, people tell me that what I can save by 
stopping the production of beer is too small to be worth 
while, I shall reply that they are grossly ignorant of the facts, 
The waste of food there is on so — a scale that if we had 
stopped barley being turned into beer at the beginning of the 
war, and had put that barley into store for a rainy day, we 
should now be absolutely safe |” 

We have set forth in the abstract and in the concrete the 
way in which the sane man would meet the Food Shortage and 
the submarine peril. Now look at the way in which the Food 
Controller is meeting it. He is not saying that till we are safe 
no sea tonnage shall be used for conveying anything but food 
or steel. He is allowing the brewers to destroy all the barley 
they desire to destroy up till All Fools’ Day, and after that 
felicitous date seventy per cent. of what they have been 
accustomed to destroy. If that is the way in which a great 
business man is content to meet a great crisis, all we can say 
is: “* God help him and the nation that trusts him!” But 
the matter cannot stop hero. If Mr. Lloyd George and his 
War Cabinet, who control the Controller, are content with this 
policy as regards food, then we must say, though we say it 
with deep regret, that they are not fit to rule this nation. 
There is nothing we desire more than to give loyal and hearty 
support to the new Government. But how can we give it to 
those who apparently are going to run the risk of History 
having to record that when we were on the verge of win- 
ning the war on sea and land, and beating our foes to a frazzle, 
we were compelled to give in because we had not taken 
the trouble to conserve our food supplies? We went on 
turning good food into beer till it was too late to break 
off the evil game ! 

Our voice may bo feeble compared with the voices of the 
eminent statesmen whose policy we oppose, and it may be 
that our countrymen will rather rua ie with a great and 
practical business man like Lord Devonport than do what 
can be done to avoid those risks with one whom our oppo- 
nents no doubt call “an excitable journalist with no experience 
of affairs.” Be that as it may, we mean to ask our readers 
to join us in a public protest against the policy of ~ waiting 
and seeing ” how much food it is safe to waste in brewing till 
famine is upon us. We have come to the conclusion that the 
best way to make our protest effectual is to support the admir- 
able organization which is working for Prohibition during the 
War entitled “Tho Strength of Britain Movement.” Ii 
it is given the sinews of war, the skilful advertisements 
sent forth by this body can be made to reach all classes in all 
parts of the country. It is stated that to cover the ground 
We ask our readers to help us 
to help the promoters of “ The Strength of Britain Move- 
ment” to raise this sum. Subscriptions should be addressed to 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.U., 
with the letters “ D. G.” written on the envelope. Cheques 
should be made payable to “ The Spectator” and crossed “ Bav- 
clay and Co., Goslings’ Branch, Spectator ‘ D. G.’ Account, 
or can be paid direct into the Spectator “‘ D. G.” account. 
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LORD CROMER. 


HE British people may be stupid, but they know a man 
when they see him. That is why for the last thirty years 
they have honoured Lord Cromer. They felt him to be one of 
the greatest ot Englishmen and of Imperialists, and they were 
right, though we doubt if even one per cent. of the nation 
could have given true and sufficient reasons for the belief that 
was in them. It was certainly not because he had added, in 
fact if not in name, a great province to the British Empire. 
Plenty of countries richer and greater have been drawn within 
the magic circle of the Pax Britannica without the men who 
accomplished the task having received anything approaching 
the recognition accorded to Lord Cromer. Again, it was not 
Lord Cromer’s administrative skill that won him his fame, 
great though that skill was. In India and in East and West 
Africa we have had examples of successful development by 
great officials that have passed almost unnoticed. Lord 
Cromer’s financial ability, or shall we say financial judgment ? 
for he himself was the last man to profess any special 
and personal knowledge of figures, was doubtless very 
great; but most of his countrymen were quite incapable 
of gauging its scope, or of understanding what he had 
done to produce order out of chaos, or how h» had turned 
a bankrupt country into a solvent one. Deftness, no matter 
how great, in the placing of a loan, or in evolving financial 
freedom out of the mass of hostile checks and balances sought 
to be set up by the Powers in Egypt, would by itself have 
entirely failed to win him the acclamations which greeted him 
when some ten years ago he retired from active duty. Even his 
work as a diplomatist, though so supremely skilful, was never 
properly understood at home. There was a vague notion that he 
had played a lone hand against all the Powers and won it, but 
success here could not possibly have obtained for Lord Cromer 
that unbounded confidence which was shown him by the nation. 
In fine, the respect and veneration which the British public 
felt for Lord Cromer would, if his health had permitted, have 
called him to power at the moment of worst crisis in the war ; 
but those who called him could not have said why they felt 
sure he would prove the organizer of victory. They were 
content to believe that it was so. 

What then was ‘the quality that placed Lord Cromer 
so high in the regard of his fellow-countrymen throughout 
Brita and the Empire? What was it that made him 
universally respected, and as much by soldiers as by civilians, 
by officials as by Members of Parliament, by Whigs as by 
Radicals, by Socialists as by Individualists? The answer, 
we believe, is to be found in the spirit in which Lord Cromer 
worked. What raised him above the rank-and-file of our 
public men was obedience to a very plain and obvious rule. It 
was this : to govern always in the interests of the governed. 
This sounds a trite and elementary proposition, and yet 
the path it marks out is a very difficult one to follow. It 
may be straight, but it is so narrow that only the well-balanced 
man can avoid stepping off either to the right or to the left. 
It is always a shoal across @ stream; sometimes it is a spear 
resting on the rocks in a raging torrent. There are a hundred 
temptations, many of them by no means ignoble, to divert 
the Imperial administrator from keeping the narrow path 
exactly. In certain circumstances it may seem a positive 
virtue to exploit some province of the Empire for the Mother 
Country, or for the Empire as a whole—to forget the interests 
of the governed in the interests of the great organism of 
which that province forms only a part. Plentiful are the 
arguments for leaning a little to the one side or to the 
other, Yet if they were listened to, on the ground, say, of the 
interests of the Empire as a whole—for it must be admitted 
that the temptation to think of the interests of the people 
of these islands is one which has been steadily resisted by all 
our great Proconsuls—they would bring disaster in their train. 
Strange as it may seem, nothing has proved a better or surer 
foundation of Empire, or has more helped even its material 
development, than the determination not to take advantage 
of the absolute power of the Mother Country over the Depend- 
encies and subject States, but, on the contrary, to develop 
them as a sacred trust. We have rightly asked for and 
taken far more help from the Daughter Nations during the 
war than from the Dependencies, for the very good reason 
that the Daughter Nations are their own mistresses and 
can do what they like. They stand on an equality with 
us. As for the Dependencies, we are not going to rob the 
children’s money-box. We are trustees, as it were, for the 
widow and the orphan, and no temptation whatever, either 
for ourselves or for others, must allow us to budge one inch 
from jthe strait path. Here Lord Cromer was at his very 





strongest. He was an ideal trustee. And what made 
him this was the fact that he talked comparatively little 
about his trust, and never behaved in regard to it as a pedant 
or a prig. As long as the principle was firmly maintained, he 
bothered himself very little about matters of appearance. 

If Lord Cromer kept the path successfully in this respect, 
he kept it equally well in regard to another temptation. The 
weak administrator is always liable to govern, not in 
the true interests of the governed, but in what the 
governed think their interests—to do what they actually 
desire rather than what they would desire if they were 
better judges. Weak governors, that is, act as if they were 
servants and not trustees.—To play the part of a public 
servant is right and necessary here, for we are over age, 
have no need of trustees, and govern ourselves. It is wrong 
when you stand in loco parentis to those whose affairs you 
administer.—We all know what is the kind of government 
that an Eastern people establishes for itself. In spite of 
the suffering that it inflicts upon the people, there is good 
evidence to show that, judged by the test of popularity, the 
governed prefer arbitrary personal rule to a just and efficient 
government. In the same way a child will tell you, and 
honestly tell you, that he prefers raspberry-jam and heavy 
pastry at odd times to regular meals of brown bread and 
butter, and that he is quite willing, in the interests of the pastry 
system of nourishment, to brave the pains which Mary 
experienced when she consumed both jam and pastry. 
The wise guardian does not say that it is his or her duty 
to let the child have what he likes. 

In the same way, Lord Cromer, though perfectly willing 
to admit that in a truly self-governing State—the kind 
of State which, by the way, he was most interested 
in—it is the duty of the administrator either to resign 
or to carry out the will of his masters, the people, would 
never admit this in the case of an Oriental country. Yet 
this did not, as might be supposed, lead to a cold, harsh, or 
metallic system of government. Lord Cromer had far too 
much wisdom and moderation, was far too much of a Whig, 
as he himself would have said, to push to extremes the view 
that a native must have what was good for him, and nothing 
else. In small matters, indeed in all non-essentials, Lord 
Cromer strove to give the native what he wanted, and strove 
still more to refrain from forcing on him, because it was for 
his good, what he did not want. Lord Cromer was never 
tired of quoting what, in Bacon’s phrase, he would call 
“ luciferous ” stories to illustrate the folly of the English 
administrator who thrusts physical improvements or the 
devices of European enlightenment upon the unwilling 
Oriental solely because they are good per se, o: 
economical, or will make the governed richer or cleverer 
or happier. One of these stories which Lord Cromer was 
particularly fond of telling was that of the young Indian 
civilian who on his first day in a new district, and when he 
was entirely unknown, took a walk in the fields and saw an 
elderly ryot ploughing his land. Being good at the vernacular 
and full of zeal, the district officer asked the old man how 
things were in his part of the country. The old man, like all 
tillers of the soil, replied with a kind of gloomy complacency 
that things were undoubtedly very bad, but that they 
might be worse, and that anyway the only thing to do 
was to go on tilling the land. “This year it is the 
cattle plague. Last year it was the Agricultural College. 
But since they are the will of God, both must be borne 
without complaint.” That story the present writer remembers 
Lord Cromer telling him on his return irom the opening of a 
model farm or some such agricultural improvement. Such 
zeal ought, no doubt, as Lord Cromer said, to make the task 
of the fellaheen much easier, but nevertheless it was certain 
that the majority of them would regard it as pure evil. 

They wanted to be left alone, not taught how to get another 
fifteen per cent. of produce out of the land. Knowing this, 
Lord Cromer harried the native as little as possible. He 
was fond indeed of saying that there was very little you 
could do to make an Oriental people grateful.—* Why 
should they be grateful?” he would interject. -There was 
however one thing which they could and did appreciate, 
and that was low taxation. It was no good to say to the 
Oriental: “It is true you pay higher taxation, but then 
look at the benefits you get for it—the road up to the 
door of your house which enables you to save immensely 
in transport, the light railway not far off, the increased 
water for irrigation, a school for your children, and so forth 
and so on.” ‘To all these benefits the Oriental taxpayer 
is totally indifferent, or at all events he refuses to see any con- 
nexion between them and the taxes paid. They come or do 
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not come, like the rain from Heaven. All he is certain about 
is that the tax-collector is asking him double what he used 
to ask. So much for local improvements! In fine, Lord 
Cromer, though he kept his rule to govern in the interests of 
the governed so strictly and was so exacting a trustee, was 
always human—never pedantic, professoria!. or academic in the 
carrying out of his rule. He was above all things a just man, 


and he realized that justice was not true justice unless it were | 


humanized by self-sacrifice. Yet he knew and understood 
the benefits of strong government, though he always'tried so to 
harness his administration that the straps would gall as little 
as possible. That is why he won to such a strange degree the 
trust and admiration, we had almost said the love, of the 
Egyptian people. Peasant men and women who had never 
scen him, and who had the dimmest and vaguest idea of what 
he was and what he stood for, yet felt an t bounded belief 
in his desire that they should be justly treated. There is a 
well-known story which exactly illustrates the point we are 
making. 

A young English officer engaged in sanitary work in the Delta 
pointed out to a well-to-do farmer’s wife in a cholera year that 
she was running terrible risks by having her cesspool quite 
close to the door of her house, and so placed that it was con- 
taminating all the drinking-water used by her and her family. 
At last after many ineffectual remonstrances he ordered the 
removal of this sure and certain road to death by cholera. The 
woman was furious, and ended up a battle royal by telling him 
that though for the moment he could oppress the poor and 
triumph over the godly, it would not be for long. ‘“ The man 
Krahmer” in Cairo would see her righted. She would appeal 
to him and he would protect her. Lord Cromer felt, and felt 
rightly, that this invocation was his bestepitaph. Appeals, no 
matter how strange, were never frowned down by him but 
encouraged. However ill-founded, they taught something. 
They were often of an intimate character and couched in the 
wonderful language of the Babu—for Egypt has its Babus as 
well as Bengal. One complaint which had to do with an 
irrigation dispute began as follows: “ Oh, hell! Lordship’s 
face grow red with rage when he hears too beastly conduct 
of Public Works Department.” 

Last week we quoted, for an entirely diflerent purpose, 
Macaulay's splendid tribute to Hampden. With very little 
alteration it would apply to Lord Cromer. i5 was as true of 
him as of the first of our Whig statesmen to say that “* others 
eould conquer; he alone could reconcile.” It is also abun- 
dantly true that in him Britain will miss ‘‘ the sobriety, the 
self-command, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect 
rectitude of intention,” to which the history of administration 
furnishes, we will not say no parallel, but parallels which 
indeed are rare. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 

\ J ITH the King’s fine Message, which was printed in 

the papers of Wednesday, the Volunteers may be 
said to have finally come into their own. All the clouds of 
doubt are dissipated. Men who are over military age, but 
are fit to bear arms for Home Defence, have nothing to do 
now but to join up. The trumpet has sounded; the need 
is urgent. The old excuse that the Volunteers “ don’t seem 
to be wanted” is utterly out of date; the melancholy age 
when even Volunteers themselves half thought that they 
were a “ wash-out” and a “ nah-poo” force is ended. The 
King’s Message, which urges the Lords-Lieutenant to raise 
and organize Volunteers for Home Defence, is worded with 
perfect wisdom, because it puts the matter on the only right 
foundation and relates the Volunteers to the proper tradition. 
From a glowing appreciation of the work of the Territorials, 
who were raised as a Home Defence Force, but went to fight 
the battles of their country abroad, the Message passes on 
to point out that the place at home left empty by the 
Territorials must now be filled. Every able-bodied man of 


fighting age is required abroad ; therefore the men who are | 


over forty-one but are strong enough for the easier duties of 
Home Defence are needed in their thousands. The county 
authorities who so capably created the Territorial organization 
are naturally appealed to by the King to undertako the 


new crganization. They are asked to repeat their former | 


success. And we cannot doubt that they wiil do it, for they 
are asked to do what they have learned {rom experience 
exactly how to do. 

The Volunteer Force will consist, of course, almost entirely 
of part-time soldiers. That means thai an enormous reservoir 
ef man-power will be required for the discharge of duties 
which cannot be allowed to lapse for a single day, for when 
service is rendered by rota a very large gumber of men js 





needed to maintain a ‘comparatively small force at a fixed 
strength. It is clear, however, from the character of the 
King’s Message that in future the Volunteers are to regard 
themselves, not merely as a body to release Regulars by taking 
over from them sundry guard duties and trench construct ion, 
but as a fighting force in the proper sense. The men will be 
required to fit themselves as soldiers by serious musketry 
practice, by bayonet exercises, and by learning the arts of 
the bomber, This prospect is all, and even more than all, that 
the most enthusiastic Volunteer hoped and prayed and 
worked for. The fit man over the military age is to stand in 
the true line of British Volunteers. He is to be exactly what 
the Territorials were befove the war drained our ordinary 
resources. It is a very proud moment for those of us who 
have laboured for this solution. Looking back, however, 
, we are bound to say that the action which the King has now 
| taken with characteristic generosity of phrase, atid with a 
real power to kindle enthusiasm, was postulated by the con- 
ditions from the very beginning, provided that the war lasted 
| more then two years. It always puzzled us how rational 
| men could really go about saying that it was useless to join 
| the Volunteers, as they never received the least encourage- 
| ment. It ought to have been obvious that if the drain on our 
| human resources continued long enough the Volunteers must 
| be wanted. No Government could possibly ignore the exist- 
ence of a body of two or three hundred thousand men who had 
| already made themselves more gr less trained soldiers, and who 
| were ready to the hand of the War Office when the supply of 
/men in the country eligible for the Army began to run short. 
| The decision now taken by the King and the Government 
| has been published in so striking a manner in the King’s 
| Message because it is a final decision upon which there can 
| be no going back. The Duke of Connaught has not been 
appointed as Colonel-in-Chief of the Volunteer Force for 
nothing. We do not mean that the Duke of Connaught is 
necessarily to take part in the training of the Force, but 
his appointment is a pledge of the great respect and serious- 
ness with which the King and the Government henceforth 
wish to treat the Volunteers. 

Let us look now at two of the more pertinent questions 
which will probably present themselves to every man over 
the military age who is asking himself the question ; “ Shall 
I join the Volunteers at once?” To begin with, ho will 
probably ask himself whether he can afford the time, He 
will have read in the papers that the Volunteers are to be 
appealed to to give up more of their leisure than ever before, 
| and to forfeit the old legal right of the Volunteers, under 
the Act of 1863, to retire from the Force at a fortnight’s 
notice. He may tell himself that he cannot take the risk 
of wrecking his profession or occupation by pledging himseli 
to more military duties than he has time to perform. The 
answer to this doubt is plain. It has already been 
announced that those Volunteers who can fulfil regularly 
the standard of duties imposed by the War Office will eara 
@ capitation grant, but it has been explicitly declared that 
those who cannot afford the time to join what is now to be 
called “Section A” will not cease to be Volunteers. They 
will belong to “ Section C,” which will give as much service 
as it can, but will not be subject to pains and penalties 
till embodiment takes place. Of courss a man who has not 
yet received any training would have to find enough time 
to qualify himself as a Volunteer by attending a good many 
| drills till he reached the standard of efficieacy. But that 
would not take him long; and, having ouce reached 
efficiency, he could be a member of “Section ©.” It is 
most important that this distinction between “ Section A” 
and “ Section C” should be understood, and that the reality 
of the value of “Section C” as an essential part of the 
Volunteer Force should be appreciated. If once we 
recognize the fact that the Volunteer Force is to be a real 
fighting body, the importance of “Section C” cannot be 
underrated. For if there should be a raid or invasion by 
‘the Germans, “Section C”’ would be embodied for service 
| on exactly the same terms as “Section A.” All distinctions 
i would then be at an end. With the enemy on our 
| soil, every patriotic man would let his business go by the 
hoard and never give it another thought till tho enemy 








; 
|} had been driven into the sea. We take this fact as 
| clementary. Even if tho sentiments of overy reasonable 
| man did not impel him to postpone all things to the task 
of instantly removing the German enemy from the face of 
Britain, it should be remembered that service for that 
purpose can be exacted under the Constitution, Tho man 
who refused to help to repel the King’s enemies when called 
upon to do go would be, in the eyes of the law. a felon, Thus 
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nobody who can join “ Section C” need worry himself about 
the ultimate implications of membership. In this respect he 
ie really in the hands of the Government in any case. In 
fine, no man should hesitate for a moment about joining the 
Volunteer Force because he may not have enough spare time 
io become a member of “Section A.” Of course no one should 
pe content with membership of “Section C” who can possibly 
join “Section A.” We believe that it will be found that the 
dvties of “ Section A” can be performed more easily than is 
generally supposed, or than appears at first sight. Before we 
leave this part of the subject, however, we may point out 
that the man in “Section C” is the essential bed-rock 
Volunteer. The “ Section A” man is an improvement on him 
if you will, a kind of super-Volunteer, but the plain ordinary 
Volunteer or “ Section C” man remains a most useful soldier. 
He is well worth keeping in the Force, as Lord French has told 
us over and over again. 

The second question which will present itself to the hesi- 
iating mind is this: ‘“ Now that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is 
organizing Civilian Volunteer Service, had I not better wait 
and see if my services would be more useful as a civilian than as 
a military Volunteer?” The answer to this question is 
decidedly “‘ No!” The move important part of the labour 
found hy Mr, Chamberlain will be permanent, not part-time, 
labour. And even as regards part-time services, it should be 
remembered that a military Volunteer can always be drafted 
on to any sort of work. He will be all the more useful for 
every kind of labour from the very fact that he is a Volunteer, 
Men who know their drill are more easily handled and moved 
about, and being in formations they can be more quickly 
assembled when the need for them arises. To join the Volun- 
icers is not to deprive Mr. Chamberlain of any labour on 
which he has already cast his eye. The one system is com- 
plementary to the other. 

Finally, we hope that the new era of the Volunteers may be 
marked by a Royal Review. Nothing would popularize 
ihe movement so much as the presence of the King at a great 
veview. Volunteers themselves know very well the impetus 
that wes given to their movement by the great review in 
Hiyde Park when the London regiments merched past Lord 
French. But that effect would not be comparable with the 
effect of a Royal Review. It is undesirable of course that the 
railways should be heavily taxed by large movements of 
Volunteers, But if there were, sav, one review in the North of 
London for the Volunteers of North London and the Northern 
Home Counties, and another review in the South of 
London for the Volunteers of South London and the 
Southern Home Counties, the troops could march from 
their headquarters, Even if those who came from a con- 
siderable distance took from Saturday to Monday for the 
whole operation, the practice of shifting for themselves, 
fmding themselves billets, or going into temporary camps 
would be excellent practice. Volunteer battalions do such 
things often enough as part of their training. Why then 
vheuld they not combine training and review for the purpose 
of receiving the highest encouragement and best advertisement 
that could possibly be bestowed upon them ? 





LENDERS AND TAXPAYERS. 








V ERY properly, no precise statements have yet been | 
made as to the amount of money subseribed to the new | 
War Loan. Any such statements would indeed be mislead- | 


ing, for it is certain that a great many lenders will hold back 


' + > 
quarter, 


their subscriptions till the last date, February 16th, is upon | 


them. Quite a number of human beings appear to have a 
passion for coming in at the last moment. At the same time, 
it would be foolish to shut our eyes to the fact that the problem 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer is one of extreme 
difficulty. 
and expenditure up to March Slst next involves borrowing 
to the extent of something like £100,000,000. Therefore, to 
begin with, new money to this extent must be subscribed ; 


Merely to cover the difference between income | 


and if the Loan is to be a suecess, twice or three times as much | 
will be necessary in order to carry us on into the autumn. | 


From the peint of view of the Treasury, and indeed of the 
whole nation, it clearly would be far betier that suflicient money 
should be subseribed now rather than that reeourse should 
be had to a fresh Loan in the summer. One way oranother, 
the money must be had. Whether the means employed be 
gentle or harsh, the Government have to find the cash with 
which to pay for the necessary daily cost of the war. Various 
criticisms of the form the Lean has taken 
time to time, but little attention need be paid to them. Mr. 
Bonar Law took the best advice he could obtain, and (here is no 


are made from 








reason to believe that any small alteration in the terms of hia 
Loan scheme would have appreciably affected the result. 
Two things are necessary: first of all to persuade as many 
people as possible to subscribe voluntarily to the Loan, and 
secondly to raise more revenue by means of taxation. 

As to the general financial soundness of the country there 
can be no question. On all sides there are evidences of 
prosperity and of spending-power. Indeed, one of our worst 
economic troubles at the present moment is that many claases 
of people are in possession of more money than they have ever 
handled before, and cannot resist the temptation of spending 
it lavishly. Somehow or another their expenditure on their 
personal gratification has to be onal in the interests 
of the State. A considerable amount of control is being 
exercised through the power which the Government possess of 
regulating our imports. That power, as we shall presently 
urge, must be more extensively used as regards certain 
commodities, But apart altogether from this direct control 
over the importation of specified commodities, it is of the 
utmost importance to secure a general limitation of consump- 
tion, and that end can best be attained by the old-fashioned, 
but always efficient, device of taxation. This is a remedy 
which the Spectator has persistently urged since the war 
began. It has also been strongly urged by the bankers of 
the City of London and by other responsible authorities. 
But it has not yet been sufficiently employed. The late 
Government did indeed impose a very heavy increase upon 
the Income Tax, which falls upon the middle classes and 
upon the upper classes, They made practically no effort to deal 
with the incomes of the great masses of the population, although 
these masses are undoubtedly better off than before. Mr. 
McKenna’s attempts at an extension of the Income Tax were 
confined to lowering the limit of exemption from £160 to 
£130 a year. ‘This measure has had the effect of bringing 
within the range of the Income Tax a considerable number 
of weekly-wage earners—miners, engineers, and so on— 
but as far as can be gathered it has produced more irritation 
than revenue. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
apparently unable to understand thet a weekly-wage earner 
hates nothing so much as having to pay a large sum of money 
ina lump. The weckly-wage earner habitually regulates his 
expenditure by his weekly income. He seldom keeps a 
banking account, and pays out most of what comes in, If at 
the end of the quarter he is presented with a charge for Income 
Tax which absorbs a large part of one week’s earnings, he is 
naturally flustered. 

The obvious and simple way of dealing with the problem was 
to impose a tax on weekly wages to be collected by the em- 
ployer, just as the insurance payment is collected, and paid 
over to the Inland Revenue Authorities. This would have 
cost practically ..othing for collection, it would have brought 
in a handsome revenue, and created the minimum of irritation. 
The only argument against it was the difficulty of making 
provision for the various abatements which are allowed under 
the existing Income Tax Jaw. That difficulty could have 
been overcome in either of two ways. The first way would 


| have been to throw upon the individual wage-earner the 


responsibility of demanding at the end of the year, or ha 
year, a rebate. The argument that this would have involved 
the Department in a great deal of clerical Jabour is only half 
true. The clerical labour would of course have been very 
heavy, but much less than half as heavy as the present cost 
of attempting to collect the Income Tax by direct levy every 
The second method of procedure would have been 
to impose, as was urged in the Spectator more than a 
a special tax of, say, fourpence in the pound, in addition to a 
existing taxes on every civilian, and to allow no rebate of any 
kind from this special tax. This undoubtedly would have 
been the better course. It would have yielded a larger income, 
it would have cost less to collect, and it would have reached 
every class in the community. We earnestly hope that thu 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer will make this scheme 
a feature of his first Budget. 
At the same time, it 
t the taxation of 
he taxation of int 
reverse is true. Theoretically, the best 
in time of peace is to tax all incomes 
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Government is not merely to e revenue, but also to 
check consumption, and from that point of view the mo 

immediate result is secured by the taxation of various forms 
of expenditure. Tho simplest of all such taxes are the taxes 
on imports, because they are the most easily levied, An 
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examination of the Board of Trade Returns for the past 
twelve months shows that, in spite of German submarine 
activity, and in spite of all the various prohibitions and 
restrictions imposed by the numberless Government Depart- 
ments which are now attempting to control the commercial 
activities of the country, we imported in 1916 enormous 
quantities of goods, many of which certainly were not 
necessaries. During a normal war the right and reasonable 
way is to restrict consumption and raise revenue by means of 
taxation. The shortage of shipping has, however, become so 
great during the past few months that it is possible that we 
may now be obliged to have resort to prohibition of all, or well- 
nigh all, imports except foodand steel. But even if this 
should prove necessary, the case for heavier taxation remains. 
There are many further possibilities of taxing the consumption 
of home commodities or of home services. The late Govern- 
ment very wisely put a tax on amusements. Experience has 
shown that this tax works well, and might be appreciably 
increased. It is even a question whether, in spite of the 
many protests that have been made against the new Railway 
Tax, some further extensions of this tax are not possible. 
Tho general public has not yet sufficiently appreciated 
the fact that the increased fares now payable go into tho 
public Exchequer, for by increasing the railway revenue they 
diminish the deficiency which would otherwise have to be 
made good by the Treasury. There ought also certainly to 
be an increased tax upon male servants, and a new and sub- 
stantial tax upon female servants. Briefly, it is the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to look round the whole circle 
of private expenditure and see in what directions he can re- 
strict that expenditure by means of increased taxation. At 
the same time, there rests upon him and upon the Depart- 
ment which he controls an almost equally urgent duty— 
namely, the duty of supervising the expenditure of the public 
Departments. A veritable orgy of extravagance is now in 
progress. New Departments are created almost every week, 
and the first step they take is to annex some big hotel or club, 
and then fill it with young women, many of whom are engaged 
at relatively high salaries, to do work of an extremely simple 
character. The contrast between the scale of wages offered for 
clerical work in Government offices and the scale offered for the 
much more important national work of agriculture is one of the 
ironies of our present economic situation. The Government, 
while preaching that all efforts should be concentrated on 
national work, are deliberately decoying young women, and 
also to a considerable extent men, away from the field to the 
office. There is more than a suspicion that a great deal of the 
work dene in these offices need not be done at all, and is an 
obstruction rather than an assistance to the real progress of 
the war. Since the early days of the war Treasury control of 
Departmental expenditure has been practically suspended. 
It is time that thet control was resumed and pos Mies in the 
most drastic fashion. Let us be as generous as possiblo to 
our lads in the trenches and our girls in the wards. Theirs is 
true war-work. Office expenditure should still be regulated 
by a ecund economy. 








THE PLEASURES OF SKATING. 

CE strong enough to bear any one but the furtive urchin 
who in a dash across the frozen pond takes his chance of a 
ducking is so rare in England that its arrival always signalizes a 
certain break-up of routine. Men who have not missed a day at 
their work for years except at their regular holiday times search 
out their skates and play truant. Men and women who have 
almost come to believe themselves held in the grip of chronic ill- 
nesses venture on the ice and find themselves, somehow without 
surprise, when hunger has supervened, sitting on a bank of snow 
eating sandwiches. People who have not felt warm for weeks 
melt under the genial exercise and discard their greatcoats as 
though the north-easter were the gentlest zephyr. At night people 
who are customarily torpid and immobile after dinner continue 
the sport with lanterns—anti-Zeppelin rules permitting. The oldest 
play hockey with the youngest, and fall with less injury than 
might have been expected. To-day the ice is here, to-morrow it 
may be gone; carpe diem; the opportunities of skating are a 
lawful incursion upon the too measured habits of our life. Even 
for schools skating means afternoons of special licence. If tho ice 
were always here, we should think nothing of it ; but ae it is hardly 
ever here, we think everything of it. And there are grown men 
now present in England who have never before looked upon frozen 
sheets of water. Thousands of Austrelien and New Zealand 
soldiers for the first time walk, slide, or ekate upon ice. True, 
strong ice may be found in the mountains in both Australia and 
New Ze.Jand, and even below the mountains in the South of New 





Zealand ; but after all it is seon by comparatively few. It must 
have been sheer enjoyment of paradox which induced the lite 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in one of his books to show an Australian 
postman making his rounds on ski among the Blue Mountains of 
New South Wales. 


The rarity of good ice for skating was probably the causo of the 
high tension with which ingenious English brains applied themselves 
in the “ sixties ’’ of last century to think out the science of skating 
turns. Up to that time figure-skating consisted of the simplo 
outside and inside edges and a “3” turn. Then Mr. Vandervell 
and Mr. Witham (whose book, though it is out of date, is still 
treasured like an early version of the Bible by middle-aged 
figure-skaters) thought out a wholo series of new turns. They 
invented the rocking turn and tho bracket, and skated the 
former in defiance of doubting friends who said that a turn from 
an outside edge forwards to an outside edge backwards, or vice 
versd, in a single movement violated the laws of gravity and could 
not be done. Since those days the rocking turn has come to be 
known as the rocker, and is skated on all edges, and another turn 
from en outside (or inside) edge forwards to an outside (or inside) 
edge backwards, or vice versd, is known as a counter, being dis. 
tinguished from a rocker through the revolution of the body at the 
turn being made in the opposite direction. Combinations of “3” 
turns, of rockers, counters, and brackets, within a few years of the 
beginnings of Vandorvell and Witham’s experiments, led to the 
development of the English system of figure-skating, which for its 
proper enjoyment and expression must b- skated in sets by two or 
more persons. English fgure-skaters will always associate tho 
name of Monier-Williams with that development. An orango 
placed on the ice as the point of departure and return for each 
figure is the traditional emblem of the English figure-skater. If tho 
person who calls the figures to be skated is a practised caller, so 
that each fresh movement dovetails into the last, and the skaters are 
skilful enough to time their movements in unison, nothing is prettier 
than a set of figures in the English style. And nothing is more 
gracefully thrilling—or more baffling to the uninitiated—than to 
seo six or eight persons swooping in upon the centre at high speed 
apparently about to crash into one another and form a struggling 
heap, but really to swerve off simultaneously on a different edge at 
the critical moment and scatter centrifugally in a fresh movement. 
It has been said, and the writer haa found it true, that a rocker 
at speed where the edges are held clearly is one of the supreme 
pleasures of human movement. Possibly flying has changed our 
available standards. But even that is doubtful, for a man flies 
not with his own body but inside a machine. A friend once said 
to the writer that the three greatest delights in the world of sport 
wore & good smack to square leg, a fast rocker, and the first rush 
of a hooked salmon. If he had been a rider, he would have 
added the first jump with hounds running. 


A remarkable fact which is worth remembering historically is 
that Englishmen, for all their very slender opportunities, led the 
world in figure-skating. What wes onco known as the Continontal 
style, and i: now known as the International style, grew out of the 
English style. It was the English experimenters who tavght the 
Continental skaters what turns were possible. No sooner had tho 
Continental skaters mastered the hitherto unsuspected possibilities 
of fresh turns than they began to embody them in their own style of 
skating. The differences of style between the English and the 
international methods are very striking to the eye. It has been 
said that the effect of the International style is to make an easy 
thing look difficult, and that of the English style to make a difficult 
thing look easy. That was said, no doubt, by a practitioner of the 
English style. The Internationalist calls the English style (which 
requires the body to be held erect and impassive) stiff, whereas the 
English skater might call the International style, with its wrigglings, 
postures, and throwings-about of the body, showy and tricky. At 
one time there was jealousy, some derision, and a good deal of 
misunderstanding between the two schools. To-day there is mutual 
respect, though it would be impossible to expect that there should 
ever be absolute agreement or sympathy. The writer has been 
accustomed to skate in the English style, and frankly writes therefore 
with what may bo thought to be the prejudices of his education. 
He thinks that for a sense of power there is nothing like bold skating 
in the English style, and that to mistake erectncss and composure 
for stiffness is to fail in the eseential points of appreciation. After 
all, let it be repeated, English skaters led the way, and it was these 
inventors who deliberately chose the style we call our own as the 
best style. Some very proficient skaters in the English style have 
changed to the other style in order to enjoy its more nimble and 
various movements, but there is no recorded case of an International 
skater becoming a really first-class performer in the English style. 
Curiously enough, though tho artilicial rinks of thirty or more 
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years ago at Southport, Brighton, and elsewhere encouraged tho 
English style, the rinks of to-day do not do so. They tend to 
obscure it, for the fact is that there is not enough room for big 
skating or skating sets in the English style, and most figure-skaters 
take to valsing, and to the smaller International figures and tho 
numerous one- footed movements in that style. 

Not since 1895 has there been a good spell of skating on open ice. 
Flere’s {0 every one who reasonably can, making the most of it! 
The middle-aged figure-skater may go warily, and feel that falls hurt 
more than they used to do, but at least he learnt his turns in the 
golden days of the “ seventios” and eerly “ eighties 3”; and he 
jooks with a kind of superior wonder on boys of twenty who have 
nover learned to skate at all. Yet there are tragedies even among 
those whose age may have placed them in the accomplished class. 
Vor example, a member of a well-known English skating club has 

had his Monier-Williams blades affixed to a special pair of boots for 
thirty years, and for tho last twenty has hardly used them at all. A 
fortnight ago his servant drew his attention to these wasted boots, 
impressing upon him the advisability of economy when new boots 
are expensive. Accordingly the beautifully fitted bk udes wero 
removed. The act of desecration was the signal for the barometer 
to rise, for the wind to veer into tho freezing quarter, and for a 
black frost such as wo have not known for twenty-two years— 


but enough ! 





THE PLAIN CHILD 
TYE average little English girl is the true deughter of the 
i plain man and the plain woman. When Polly first came to 
the flat her hostess sew at a glance that here was nothing out of 
the way—nothing other than the plain child. Obviously she was 
not a little new woman like ‘* Anzac,” who hailed from the Anti- 
— (Perhaps our readers may remember how that wild Austra- 
lian bird was caged for ten weeks with a single lady in London.) 
Polly belonged to an old civilization, and sho was quite tame. The 
circams tances which brought her to the flat were much the same 
#3 those which brought “ Anzac.” Many a professional man is 
now oaly too glad to accept hospitality for his children while he 
tights or works as he can. But to say that Polly is a plein child 
is not to say that she is what old-feshioned books call ‘ plain- 
headed.” ‘A pretty little thing—but she will not be pretty later 
on,” is whet most people would say of her. Imegine a little gir 
with yellow hair tending to red, a fresh complexion a little marred 
by frocklos, whita teoth, rather too prominent, and bright blue 
eyea, rather too small, You may seo a dozen such in any North 
Tt is an essentially English typo, and the typically 
English little girl is good. Coming out of a very full nest, 
Polly at once made herself at home in her new quarters, with 
no companion but a middle-aged woman. She would have fitted 
in just the samo in a palace. Like the best candles, sho might be 
said to be a “‘ self-fitter.” She did not expect the world to accom- 
modate itsclf to her. Her eight brothers and sisters and her 
much-occupied parents had not encouraged such expectations. 
There is not much for a child to do in a very small London house- 
hold. There is always roa -ding, of course; but children under ten 
never read for long together. ‘“* Helping’’ is the staple occupation, 
and Polly “‘ helped ’’ with a sort of dutiful delight. She washed the 
dog, sho “‘ swept up the bits,’ she dusted the books, she walked 
out to the shops carrying a basket and she insisted on struggling 
home with it when full. Her attitude towards her hostess was not 
uncritical ; at the same time it was not unkind. The latter has a 
bad habit of losing her small belongings and is by no means a very 
practical person. Polly observed the peculiarity with kindly regret. 
The maternal instinct was strong in her, and protecting her protector 
became her chosen task. She searched indefatigably for eyeglasses, 
pen, purse, latchkey, or letters, as the case might be, and having 
found one e thing would set to work to look for another without a sign 
of irritability or annoyance, and as a rule without even lecturing 
the loser. One day the purse was lost out of doors, and as usual 
found by Polly. She and her hostess started upon an expe- 
dition to a picture show. Suddenly whilo sitting in an Under- 
ground Railway carriage tho latter discovered that her purse was 
gone and she was without a penny upon her person. Immediate 
and Polly was much distressed—not at the 
83 Of the treat, but of tho purse. 
‘I expect you loft it on the seat at the 
said she. ‘* Yes, it wa 
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| says sho has read in the paper of a man who lived for a week on 
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key,” said Polly. “You could take the chocolates if you want 
something to carry ; it wouldn’t matter much if they did get lost.” 

Polly has lived among artists, and she has a great kindness for 
the artistic temperament, indeed a great feeling of indulgence for 
art altogether. “He does not do very much—a man can't,” she 
says excusingly of one of her nearest relations who paints while 
his wife runs the house. “I love to see him paint,”’ she adds. 
“ He sings while he does it, and though he shouts at you if you 
make a noise, he is never really strict.”” Art takes up a good larga 
place in her thoughts, although, as she explains, she also “ likes 
work’; and when asked by her hostess what she would like best 
for a Christmas present, she replied that she could not make up 
her mind “ between toys and statuary.” Visions of life-size Venuses 
and Apollos flashed before the amazed eyes of her protectress. Bui 
Polly’s imagination always worked within the limits of the poseible, 
and her thoughts were far from Apollos. “I like that little figuro 
of the Virgin on your mantelpiece so much,” she said; “ it is so 
like her.” A small coloured figure in gilt robes with a sort of 
biretta on his head, which she saw in a shop where Roman Catholic 
images are sold, took her fancy very much. “I cannot make ovt 
whom it represents,” said her hostess, who was not unwilling to 
expend half-a-crown upon it, but was not very much impressed by 
its beauty. “I think it is an imagination of the Lord,” said Polly in 
an awestruck tone. However, when the time came for final decision 
she thought she should prefer a paint-box to “ statuary,” and the 
paint-box was duly inserted in her stocking. The delight of a child 
over an unaccustomed present is a charming sight. A benefactor 
unknown to Polly, but whom she understood to be literary, sent 
her a book for herself, and one each for her little brothers ard 
sisters. Polly was transported. She spent several bliseful hours 
in assigning her treasures before they were posted off, exclaiming 
at intervals: “Qh, do thank the kind man—I mean the book- 
writer gentleman.” The Christmas pudding created some search- 
ings of heart in Polly. Sho had set her ambition upon getting the 
ring; but long habit made her doubt how far one should long for a 
benefit which others might even more ardently or deservingly covet. 
“ Perhaps you are hoping to get the ring,” she said politely ; ‘‘ only 
you are not very likely to be married now, are you? And the 
button would be more useful for you.” The whereabouts of the 
ring were indicated to her hostess by a gesture from the East En d 
maid, and Polly was delighted by the miraculous good luck whi 
cast it upon her plate. “I do want to marry early,” she ea a 
cramming the puddingy circlet on to her finger. ‘“* You sce, ii 
gives you so much more time to get used to the man.” 

It is the fashion now to consider that children do not like morali- 





zation. Certainly in Polly’s case this modern generalization was 
untrue. She liked it very much, and when a story was being read 


to her she would look over her hostess’s shoulder and complain if 
she suspected that any succulent morsel of moralization had been 
skipped. Tragedy both in books and aap es she frankly enjoyed. 
“ Lots that’s sad is lovely,” she said, her eyes filling with tears in 
front of a sentimental war picture of a *'The 
little girl does not die, Polly, after all,” said her hostess on ore 
occasion, looking ahead in a somewhat mawkish American story. 
* Doesn’t she? How disappointing!” was the comment with 
which the good news was received, and the blue eyes, enlarged by 
coming tears, looked small again and rather empty. 


a W iow and angel. 


Polly accepts the world as she finds it, and has very strong class 
feeling and a genuine distaste for the children who swarm into the 
parks during the primary-school holidays. “* But it is so nice to sea 
them enjoying themselves,” says her hostess. Polly is not to be per- 
suaded. ‘* I do not like poor children,” she says stolidly. should 
not like to live where I had to look at them. Let’s walk somewhere 
where they don’t go.’ On very rare occasions she envies the rich, 
but is soon reconciled to her moderate position in the world by the 
reilection that rich people often have troubles. Probably she wiil 
follow the tradition of her class and be always slightly repelled by 
sjualor and intermittently desirous of luxury, but she will be able 
to turn away from both without too poignant a pity orenvy. The 
question of household economy interests her enormously. “I do 
hope you will remember to save the candle-ends to make the fires 
burn up when [ am gone,” she said anxiously the evening before she 
left. Now and then she endeavoured to impress economy upon the 
East End maid, who has no interest in the subject. ‘“ Miss A. Z. 
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Polly’s hostess was very sorry to lose her, but Polly was very 
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pleased to go. She wanted terribly to see “ Mother,” from whom she 
lad been parted for some months before she came to the flat. As 
known through Polly, “Mother” must be an angel, end an 
enduring one at that, for, as Polly says, “ she has ten of us now 
to see to, counting Father.” 








FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION. 
AN APPEAL. 


The situation created by the Shortage of Food and the continued 
destruction of cereals in the manufacture of intoxicants is so 
serious that, as explained in our leading columns, we have deter- 
mined to ask our readers to subscribe, on as generous a scale as 
possible, to @ movement to awaken the British people to the 
dangers they are running by neglecting to insist that Bread must 
come before Beer. After careful consideration we have come to 
the conclusion that the best way in which we can accomplish this 
cnd is by supporting “ The Strength of Britain Movement "*—an 
organization eonducted by capable business men. Their object is 
the “ Spectator’s ” object—to obtain Prohibition during the War, 

ts our readers know, before the Food Shortage was declared by 
the Government to be so serious, we expressed our willingness to 
accept Purchase as the half-way house to Prohibition. We felt 
sure, and still feel sure, that Purchase is the key to unlock the 
Prohibition door, and that directly private profit was climinated 
national safety must prevail over Trade considerations. Appar- 
ently, however, the Government are not, as we hoped, going to 
agree to the demand for Purchase. 

Yhe Food Shortage and the appalling dangers which threaten 
the country have driven us to the conclusion that the nation 
cannot wait any longer and see seventy per cent. of the cereals 
which were used up by the Brewers before the Shortage was 
realized still turned into intoxicents, 

We demand then at the very least Prohibition of the destruction 
ef foodstuffs in the manufacture of intoxicants. 

If the food now wasted in brewing is to help us, that waste must 
be stopped quickly. If we wait till things get worse it will be too 
late—the Barley which might have become Bread wiil heve become 
Beer. 

Vor these reasons we urge those of our readers who wish to 
make the country absolutely safe—and who is there who will dare 
to say that he would rather see the Trade in intoxleanis flourish 
than the country placed in absolute safety?—to forward their 
subscriptions to us, and we will see that they are made use of by 
“ The Strength of Britain Movement.” 

Subseriplions should be addressed to 

THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


should be clearly written on the envelope. 
Cheques should be made payable to the “ Spectator ” and crossed 
“ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch, Spectator ‘ D. G2? Accouni.” 
Subscriptions will be acknowledged in our columns. 


The letters “ D. G.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE EXPLOSION, 

[To tar Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
fir,—It will, I am sure, be interesting to yourself and your 
readers to learn something of the good work which is continually 
being done by the National Motor Volunteers, whose status has 
recerily been officially recognized, and whose numbers throughout 
Bagland and Wales are increasing continually. The most recent 
and valuable work done by this branch of the Volunteer Forces 
was that which was rendered to the authorities in connexion with 
the terrible disaster in the East End of London on Friday, 
éanuary 19th. Within less than an hour from the time at which 
the noise of the explosion was heard a very considerable number 
ef moter-cars and motor-ambulances were mobilized and placed 
at the disposal of the authorities. A full account with details 
would, I fear, be out of place in anything less than on official 
despatch, and would be open to objection, There can, however, 
be no harm in stating in general terms some of the work per- 
formed, 

Vor two days and nights the motor-cars and ambulances of 
these Volunteers were busy on the scene of ihe explosion, ‘The 
drivers and orderlies were some of them on continuous duty for 
over twenty hours during those two days and nights, under ail the 
tivain of the terrible surroundings and all the discomforts of the 





weather. They not only conveyed a large number of police to ihe 
ecene, but they also removed many dead and wounded, and 
nesisied to render first-aid to the wounded. Among tho units 


which were so strenuously employed in rendering assistance were 


the London National Motor Volunteers and the London Velunteer 
Rifles. The latter corps also carried out fire brigade duties. Ti 
will he of interest to notice also that the Women’s Reserve 
Ambulance Corps, which is attached to the National Motor 
Volunteers, took part in this good work. Being on tho spot 


vmysei!, in another capacity, 1 can speak from what I personaily 








ee 
saw, and also from the reports which I have read. It is hard fo} 
any one to realize, who does not know the organization of they 
Volunteer Corps, that it should be possible to mobilize a fleet of 
motor-cars and ambulances in such a short period as an hour 80 
as to enable them to be placed at the full disposal of the authori. 
ties. You may like to know, and the public may like to know, 
that the National Motor Volunteers have mobilized with equal 
despatch on previous occasions, notably in the case of Zeppelin 
raids. Great credit, I think you will agree, is due to those who 
organized and to those who took part in the work I have 
described in such general terms, Any of your readers who may, 
be interested in these matters wil], I am sure, obtain full 
information as to the National Motor Volunteers on app! ication 
to the Headquarters of the Central Association Volunteer Regis 
ments in the Judges’ Quadrangle at the Royal Courts of Justice, 
W.C., from the Secretary of the National Mot . Volunteers..4 
I om, Sir, &e., A. Boxyer, 

78 Ashley Gardens, 

[We are delighted to hear of so good a record. We note with 
special satisfaction that the Motor Volunteers did not wait to he 
routed out, but that, with true military spirit, the Volunteer 
officer commanding them tcok the sound of the explosion as hig 
orders, end on his own initiative got his column together and 
stood by for orders at the proper place somewhere in Londod. 
Here was an admirable example of Napoleon’s maxim—‘ March 
on the sound of the guns.” The Volunteers cannot be in tyro 
places at once, running the business of the country and Pree 
trenches. ‘Th ey have, however, trained themselves in their spare 
time, and if invasion and embodiment come al] the timo during 
tho presence of the enemy in these islands will be spare time and 
devoted to National Defence. There will be no shirking or resign. 
ing. Of that the War Office can be sure.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ANIMAL SUFFERERS IN THE EXPLOSION 
(To tse Epitor or rue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sin,—! have been working among the ruins at the scene of the 
recent explosion during the last few days. Tho human survivors of 
the catastrophe have heen rendered first aid by the authorities, By 
the sufferers whom no authority has yet had time to deal with 
are the animals—dogs, cats, poultry, gc. These are to be seen 
wandering in cold misery and starvaiion among their de 2649 ed 
homes. A friend and I have secured a house near by; and we are 
temporarily housing and feeding these animals, and so far as is 
possible restoring them to their owners. This work entails more 
expense than was counted on. May we hope that the anim! lovers 
among your readers will each send a few shillings so that this 
work may be carried on to the end? Any donation, however small, 
will he most gratefully acknowledged by Mrs, Percy Sanger or 
Miss St. John Partridge, Great Cheyne Sindio, Cheyne Row— 
I am, Sir, &., Axwn Sr. Jonny Pantermar, 


AREA, 





A PROTEST AGAINST MOB-LAW. 
{To 1Ec Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—Little more than three weeks ago a peace mex 
Walthamstow, by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mrs, 
was broken up by sheer violence. No protest against this act ¢ 
lawlessness has appeared, as far as I have seen, in the papers. 
A body of police were stationed in a building adjoining the hall 
in which the meeting was held, and after the platform had been 
rushed by soldiers, and the meeting had turned into a riot, the 
police, rightly I should conjecture, put an end to all subsequent 
proceedings. The plain truth is that publie opinion at 
Walthamstow condemns the policy of holding peace mectings, and 
with this condemnation I must add I personally agree. But tl 
public opinion of Walthamstow apparently sanctions the use o! 
mob-law for putting an end to a lawful mecting held for en 
object which the inhabitants of Walthamstow condemn. It is 
against this unlawful interference with lawful discussion that I 
venture with the utmost seriousuess to protest, The grounds ol 
my opposition may be briefly summarized :— 

(1) Mob-law is no law. Jt is therefore opposed to 
mental principle of the common law of England, that Englishmen 
ought to be governed in accordance with fixed law, and not in 
accordance with the capricious despotism either of a King or of a 
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(2) I must assume that the meeting at 
lawful one. If it had heen in any sense illegal, 
to have been employed, and would no doubt have been employed, 


Walihamstow was a 
the police ought 


io prevent its taking place, and probably io arrest the convenc’s 
of an unlawful assembly. Sut if the meeting was a lawfel 
assembly, it is at least extremely unfortunate that the large force 


of police present in its neighbourhood did not interveno to preven! 
the platform being rushed, or, in other words, to avert or pul 
down assaults upon cilizens who were making use of their lege 
rights 
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peace on any terms, but are prevented by fear of the mob 
speaking out their minds. It also deprived the soldiers presen’, 
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thus convincing any Englishman who needed conversion that the 
arguments in favour of a patched-up peace were uttérly worthless. 
I think the men in khaki do not as yet adequately realize how 
ready are the English public to give attention to their words. 

(4) Mob-law in countries as humane as England has led to 
eruelties which can hardly be described by any milder term than 
the torture of its victims. Let me add that I am no opponent of 
lawe, however stringent, necessary for the successful carrying on 
of the war. Tam no Pacificist. In the England of to-day the policy 
of Pacificism originates, in my judgment, in ignorance, folly, or 
fanaticism. My protest means this, and this only, that I condemn 
and hate the rule of the mob.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicey. 

rWe rejoice in Professor Dicey’s protest, and endorse and adopt 
jt in every particular. It was only because of the difficulty of 
keeping pace with the news that we failed to protest before. What 
he people of Walthamstow would probably reply to Professor 
Dicey and the Spectator is that if they had not stopped the meeting 
their town would now he under the disgrace of being described as 
‘the place where an anti-war and surrender mecting can be held 
without any one desiring to make a protest.’ The next step would 
be to declare that all the people of Walthamstow were Pacificists, 
&e., &ec. Our answer would be that persons present at such meet- 
ings should insist on the other side being heard. That is a much 
hetter way of dealing with the Pacificists than storming the 
platform. ‘The Anti-Pacificists in the country are probably a 
thousand to one. That is too big a majority to justify even the 
mildest appeal to physical force. A mastiff cannot fight with a pug. 
~—Ep. Speciator.] 





* DOWN 


(To tHe Epiror or THE 


GLASSES "—MISSIONARY HELP. 

** Specraton.’’] 

many of constant readers, I too am much 
impressed with your policy of ‘‘ Down Glasses during the War,” 
and wish all possible God-speed to your practical solution of tho 
problem of the wastage of time, enorgy, and monoy caused by 
drink—namely, State Purchasa of the Trade, The diff- 
culty, to my mind, is to bring home to the masses of 
working nen admirable teaching and compolling argu- 
ments. In discussing this knotty problem it has often been 
i to me ad “Don't deprive a working man 
his beer. Do he can face the stokehold or take 
his place at the steam-forge without his glass? Surely you don’t 
expect a man to go down the pit without it.””. Now any one who 
lias laboured in the big industrial centres—where men do give 
blood for bread—knows that such sayings are pure fallacies. 
Experience proves that the drink is taken for the most part at 
the week-ends, when the men are idle. In mining districts of 
Laneashire, Northumberland, Durham, Lanarkshire, where I 
have preaclied, the public-houses practically are doing nothing 
On the Ciyde—I defy contra- 
diction—the large tumblers, locally known as schooners, are filled 
with the favourile beverage in readiness for the men as they 
rush from the shipyards on Saturdays. A schooner contains one 
measure of whisky and beer to the brim, In ono house 
ever a hundred schooners are ready for the stroke of twelve. Who 
can deny that the men drink most, and a great many only, when 
they have finished work for the week? Surely the time has come 
jor action. All sane men must hope that your scheme will 
materialize, and that the wise Government will deal promptly with 
the evil. Of course there must be some opposition. It will prove 
an Herculean task to shift all the brewers’ trucks and drays out 
of the way. 
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The Government may not be able to sweep away all obstacles 
to your plan in such time as to enable us swiftly to give the 
kine blow to the Ge My point is that something 
might he done immediately to prepare men’s minds for what is 
surg Now is a time for 
‘The Strengih of Britain 
must be doing something to educate the working 
the conviction of the necessity of giving up drink 
The Press, too, is a mighty engine in such a 
way of gelting these truths homo to 
ound arguments from the pulpit. I venture to say 
that pulpit orators are not making use of the powers they possess 
in so noble a cause and so pressing a need. It has been said 
that the Church of England Mission of Repentance and Hope did 
hot touch the working masses. I should like to believe it did, 
especially on the abuse of drink. Would that the cloak of either 
Father Mathew or Cardinal Manning had actually fallen on one 
oi their many disciples! I do not lose sight of the official attitude 
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you have taken up, but think that to further your policy you 
mi find in mission preachers a strong phalanx of helpers. 
eomethin g undouht diy n ht be ac ‘ved if all who are continu- 
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abuse of drink—if all make an appeal 
ss to moderate drinkers, 
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1k during the war, and secondly 
use in The final appeal to their 
Patriotism would not be in not to impoverish the nation, 
now a beleaguered city, whose daily bread is being turned into 
leer; but to think generously of posterity, of the future fathers 
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and mothers, upon whose vigour, intellectual, moral, and physical, 
the England of the future must depend.—I am, Sir, &c., Omar. 

[We commend this appeal to the clergy of all denominations.~ 
Ep. Spectator.] 





ALCOHOL AND THE ARMY. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—May I second “ Captain’s ” suggestion put forward in the 
Spectator of January 6th—namely, to abolish the sale of alcohol 
to all ranks in France? step is made without a sacrifice 
on somebody’s part, and I am well aware that such a step would 
affect the large majority of men out here; but in return I am 
certain a greater efficiency would be obtained by total aboliiion, 
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| or at any rate of the sale of whisky, for the remainder of the 
wa I am not a teetotaler, but I am basing my views largely 


months* experience in trench work, and it has 


on an eighteen 
shown me over and over again that those men last longer who 














either make no use of stimulants or else use them very sparingly. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Anorner Captain. 
B.E.F., France. 








THE GUARANTEE OF THE UNITED 


[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srectaror.’’} 


STATES, 


Sin,—In the last issue of the Spectator (p. 99) I reminded your 
readers that by its signature to the Treaty of the Hague in 1907 
the United States had, in effect, guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium, and called attention to the obvious fact that nothing 
whatever has been said or done by the Washington Government 
in redemption of this guarantee. The President, in enjoining 
upon American the duty of neutrality “in thought, 
speech, and action,” has apparently obeyed that injunction 
self, as have also the co-signatory Powers whic 
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chstacles to the giving and redeeming of any internaticnal 
guaranty of a very serious character. They arise out of the very 
fabric of the Government, which is founded (as I need not tell 


‘ 


you, Sir) upon the basis of Constitutional limitations,” on 
which subject Judge Cooley, of Michigan, 
work of high authority both with the 
America. The theory is that as all politica 
people, their Legislatures and executive officers 
their action to the powers actually granted to them by 
people by means of written Constitutions. Hence it is that 
President has “ power to make treaties,” but » execution of 
the power is limited “ by and with the advice and consent of tho 
” §0 also is the Senate, in giving that advice and consent, 
two-thirds of the Senators present 
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The guaranty which 
the Hague in 1907 having failed of its purpose, 
methods of ensuring peace in the future are mooted, one of them 
being a “ League to Enforce Peace” (a contradiction in terms, ] 
respectfully submit), which the Speciator 
literally torn into shreds. 

There is a suggestion that a nation which 
treaty without notice shall be treated as an outlaw by all the 
other nations which have entered into a compact for this purpose, 
and thereupon placed under the ban of non-intercourse either by 
commerce, exchange of mails, or otherwise—an exceedingly taking 
programme, which appeals very strongly to all who undorstand 
what an Englishman means by “ playing the game.” 

If the United States is to enter into this compact, I am afraid 
there will have to be an amendment to the Iederal Constitution, 
because just as the power “io declare war” is limited to 
Congress (the President having no such power), so also is the 
power “to regulate commerco with foreign nations” similarly 
limited to it, and not to the President. Regulating commerce wilh 
foreign nations includes, I take it, the placing of an embargo on 
exports and imports. 

Now let us imagine what would have happened if 
compact had existed in 1914 when Germany, without notice, 
flagrantly violated Belgium’s neutrality and deliberately br ake 
the Treaty of the Hague. The duty would thereupon have devolved 
upon the United States to redeem its promise to put Germany on 
the black list, and the President would thereupon (probably) 
have called upon Congress to pass the necessary legislation. The 
debate which would have followed would have been of a character 
which only those wlio are familiar with the intricacies of Protec- 
tion and Free Trade, high and low tariffs, Pacificism and “ pre- 
paredness,” and cther questions peculiar to America could have 
predicted. Even if the “ compact” had provided that the ques- 
tion whether or not a treaty had been broken should be decided 
by, for instance, the Hague Tribunal, the sellers of cotton, of meat, 
of corn, of munitions, would have refused to be bound by it, and 
whether or not an embargo should have heen declared against 
Germany would in all likelihood have been decided in the negative. 

For the decision of international questions, the President ought 
to be released from some of his limitations by Constitutional 
amendment: his present powers are quite insufficient, as the war 
has fully demonstrated.—I am, Sir, &.. 8. R. H. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION. 
{To tHe Eprror or rue “ Spectator.”) 

Sim,—I thank you for your admirable article in the Spectator of 
January 20th on “ Food Production.” There is one more sugges- 
tion that might be worth consideration. This is that an appeal 
should be made by the Government through notices in the post 
ofiices to the cottagers in the villages of England to grow more 
potatoes. In most cases the cottagers have good gardens and grow 
a anfficiency of vegetables for their own use, but as there is no 
outside demand they do not grow more than this; but if it were 
put to them that any spare potatoes would be bought at a pre- 
arranged price and collected from them in the autumn, there is 
little doubt that they would be willing and wishful to do their bit 
t» help by growing more than they might want themselves. It is 
essential that they must be certain of a market for their extra 
produce, and as they often are far from a station it is essential 
that village collections should be made. The spare potatoes could 
be bought by the Government or by the local War Agricultural 
Committee, and it would be a simple thing for the same authority 
to arrange for village collections twice in the autumn at pre- 
arranged dates. ‘This plan, if adopted, would largely increase the 
emount of potatoes grown, and this without any additional labour 
being required.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. 





THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 
{To tue Epiror or ras “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is a great gain that the Spectator is willing to consider 
“The Housekeeping Problem” from a sane and practica] stand- 
point, The crux in al] middle-lags houses is co-operation between 
the mistress and the cook—specially the latter. May I state my 
own experience in a fair-sized country house, with perhaps more 
resources from the garden than the ordinary town house enjoys? 
We are seven in the household—two men, five women. In the first 
week of the war serious economies were introduced. During the 
last six months the butcher’s bills (meat at 1s. 4d. per pound) 
have averaged exactly one shilling and ninepence per head 
per week. This includes a small quantity of shin of beef at 6d. 
per pound. But it is only by the loyal co-operation of the cook 
that expenditure can be maintained at this level. I give you the 
figures of the meat bill only, as that is the vital point. All else 
is likely (as in our own case) to be in exact proportion to the 
amount spent with the butcher. I can with confidence say that all 
ef us have ample food and are in what is commonly called “ the 
pink of condition.”--I am, Sir, &c., Nor a VEGETARIAN. 





MEATLESS DAYS. 
{To tae Epiton or tae “ Spectator.’’} 
S:a,—It is really with some amusement that many of us regard 
the efforts and attempts of the secular or civil authorities to 
euforce laws as to food, which the Church, all down the ages more 
er less, has been in the habit of teaching and observing. Not 
only have we the forty days of Lent, but there are twelve Ember- 
days, three Rogation~<days, all the Fridays in the year, besides the 
evens or vigils before all Festivals, which in the Prayer Book 
number sixteen, totalling, as we see, one hundred and twenty-three 
—rather more than the now suggested two days a week. Of course 
it is admitted that not all those days are strictly observed, partly 
for the simple reason that the majority of Christian people live 
alstemious lives year in, year out, and have no margin for 
fasting on such hard-and-fast lines. The old rule that governed 
eur childhood’s days was a very healthy one, and one worth 
reviving now: “ Always leave the table feeling that you could eat 
2 little more.”’ As regards the amount of meat per person required, 
u great deal depends on the observance of the above rule, and on 
the experience and management of the housekeepers. For instance, 
no day need be entirely meatless, as on fleshless<linner days the 
bit of breakfast bacon could be had, which could be replaced by 
porridge or fish on other mornings, when meat was expected for 
dinner, and so on. I have always understood that too much 
e«nimal food was not good, and have acted accordingly. If my own 
experience is of any use, I may add that we have all made many 
good dinners on plenty of thick lentil soup, followed by a substan- 
tial roly-poly, or what the Cornishmen call “ figgy duff.’”’ 
Sersonally, I think a dinner of more than two courses runs away 
with a lot of precious time, besides making more work than is 
necessary to keep the soul~<ase in order.--I am, Sir, &c., 
Soputa H. BE. Lanomaip. 





FOOD WASTE—BOILING VERSUS STEAMING. 
(To tHe Eprtror or tHe “ Spzcraros.’’) 
S1x,—When the Government, and necessity, are urging upon us 
economy in food, and the use of more vegetables and less meat, 
sallow me to point out a source of enormous waste in food, as well 
as deterioration in health, by the wasteful methods of cooking 
vegetables commonly adopted. The United States authorities have 
made a careful study of this for their people, and the results are 
issued in the Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 43, which may be obtained by 
any one sending five cents (2jd.) to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 1 
briefly summarize the results :—Potatoes cooked in their skins: the 
loss is very trifling. Potatoes peeled and soaked in water for 











several hours, as is often done: the loss of nitrogenous materia! 
is about fifty per cent. and of mineral matter forty per cent. 
Potatoes peeled and boiled at once lose about eight per cent. 
proteid, and about thirty per cent. of starch. Carrotre cut into 
small pieces and boiled lose about thirty per cent total food 
material present. Sugar lost by boiling in this way equals one 
pound per bushel of carrots. Cabbage boiled loses one-third of the 
total food material present, especially ash and mineral matter. 
Eaten raw, it is digested in half the time required for boiled 
cabbage. Vegetables steamed lose only one-third of the materia} 
that is lost by boiling. The above are striking facts. The loss of 
food and valuable salts may be avoided by baking, steaming, or, 
if boiled, the water should all be used in soups or sauces; but 
much of the delicate flavour of vegetables is lost by boiling. Since 
the beginning of the war Germany has forbidden the cooking of 
potatoes without their skins, even in private houses, to save waste, 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Gopsat. 
Cowley, Alberta, Canada. 





VOLUNTEER LABOUR ON THE LAND. 
{To ree Epitor or tne “ Srecraron.’’j 

Sm,—Your article in last wesk’s Spectator on the above subject 
prompts me to write you a few lines on a matter which is rightly 
engaging widespread attention. While not wishing to deprecaty 
the possible efforts of Volunteer Training Corps as land culti- 
vators at the week-ends and in their spare time, which you 
advocate, I would point out that what farmers require is regula: 
everyday labour, so that when the weather permits it may at once 
be employed in cultivation or harvesting. The sun does not only 
or always shine on Saturday and Sunday, and so casual labour, 
only available on those days, would not do much to solve the 
difficulty now confronting the farmer. Women have dene, and 
are doing, wonders on the land in the North of England, but 
for many tasks of agriculture they cannot ever be as useful as 
male labour. Has any one yet advocated the employment of boys 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age who are now at school? 
There must be many thousands of such boys in our Public Schools 
to<lay who would gladly volunteer for the spring and summer 
months if encouraged to do so. These lads possess some special 
advantages for farm work. They are certainly fit and hardy. 
They can be more easily housed and fed at farms than women, 
for they would not mind sleeping in a barn, were no better place 
available. The above is no small advantage, where farmers are 
isolated from villages, and the labourers, to be efficient, must live 
on the job and not a mile or two away. Very many of these boys 
come from homes where horses are kept, and therefore know how 
to handie a horse as weil as how to feed him. Farmers who 
discuss this matter of labour with me at local Tribunals show 
little inclination to trust valuable horses to unskilled substitutes, 
however willing. Finally, as an educating influenca I think a 
summer on the land during this year of national peril would do 
them more good than their ordinary life at school—valuable as I 
know it to be. The War Office are calling up thirty thousand 
labourers from the land to the Army. This number could be made 
good from the boys of our Secondary and Public Schools, who 
would, I feel sure, do splendid work if given a fair chance. Our 
Universities end Colleges are empty—fighting at the front. Why 
should our schools not do equally well at home in helping to 
make a record harvest?—I em, Sir, &e., A. K. 





CULTIVATION OF LAND BY PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOYS. 
(To raze Epiror or tae ‘ Spxcraror.’’] 
Str,—Arrangements have been made through the Head-Masters of 
certain of the Public Schools whereby either areas of land in the 
neighbourhood of the school or portions of the school playing-fields 
are being cultivated for the Army. The management of thess 
cultivated areas is left in the hands of a local Committee appointed 
by the Head-Master, with practical advice from loca! farmers, and 
where necessary any initial capital required can be supplied under 
certain conditions. This is a most practical and useful method of 
increasing food production in the country, and may be of specia! 
interest to schools which possess an Army side. As the necessary 
preparation of the land is a matter of some urgency, I shall be 
glad if you will allow me to state that offers addressed to me from 
the Head-Master of any Public School in the country will be very 
carefully considered, and that details of the system already 
working in the instances referred to may be obtained on applica- 
tion. I might add as a rough guide that an approximate minimum 
acreage for a scheme of this sort would be five acres.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ki. A. Bevcoer. 

Army Canteen Committee, Imperial Court, Knightsbridge, S.W. 





THE CLERGY AND FOOD PRODUCTION. 
{To tne Epitor or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Now that food production is of such vital importancs, 
perhaps any suggestion is weleome. At a meeting in a small East 
Anglian village the subject of how to continue to cultivate and 
crop the gardens of those men now serving in the Army or Navy 
was discussed. There was not a man at the meeting who was not 
either an agricultural Jabourer or had garden or allotment of 
his own to till; yet quite a number offered to undertake the digging 
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of some woman’s garden who could not get it done otherwise. 
Now, the clergy of the Church of England are not allowed to fight 
to defend their people and homes; yet could not each clergyman 
of a country parish undertake to do what these hard-working men 
nobly offered? They would thus prove themselves one with their 
people in aim and eudeavour by doing their bit in this most im- 
portant matter. How their pa rishioners (both Nonconformists and 
Churchgoers) would respect them for doing such honourable toil! 
It seems such a chance to get into the people’s lives and hearts 
by the practical “‘ help which is worth a deal of pity,” as well as 
being actively patriotic. No doubt some of the clergy would 
make very poor hands at the work at first, but surely what an 
uneducated person can do an educated person can learn, even if it 
takes him longer and greater effort. Quite old men who had given 
up farm work have begun again in the fields, and so are helping 
the farmers to kesp up the food supply. Surely our country 
clergy have as much time and strength to give to a soldier’s other- 
wiea neglected garden as these old men who have gone into harness 
ain at their country’s need.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. B. Sprincrrievp. 
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RUNNING AMOK, 
[To tas Epiror or tHe “ Spzcraror.’’] 

Sirn,—In the Spectator of January 20th one of your correspondents 
hag raised the point that the enemy undersea warfare by sinking 
food ships is making it harder for the shrinking purchase-power 
of Germany to a food. Surely the attempt of any 
belligerent to carry out a commercial blockade against a hostilo 
nation ie bound indirectly to militate in some degree against its 
own food supplies. It is hardly likely that the leaders of tho 
German nation have overlooked this weakness any more than 
Napoleon did in his blockade of England. But anyhow, if it be 
conceded that Germany is weakening herself by such a method of 
warfare, a large land area, which, like Germany, is almost self- 
upporting as regards essential foodstuffs, surely should benofit in 
Our insularity combined with our 
territorial limitations combine to render us so much more depen- 
dent upon external means of communication for the maintenance 
»l supplies, that the damage which Germany has 
indirectly inflicted upon herself should in the natural order of 
events be considerably less than that imposed on the smaller land 
This seems a reasonable consequence of blockade warfare 
not likely to go undetected by the German mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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FLYING 


EDITOR OF THE 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

(To tue “TATOR.’*] 

been found that the accommodation of the Royal 
tlying Corps Hospital for sick and wounded pilots and observers 
at 87 Bryanston Square, which has since its inception been wholly 
maintained by private contributions, is no longer adequate to 
meet the demands which the growth of the Corps, the development 
hiing, and the physical eficcts of constant flying at 
ike upon it. it has therefore become 
») extend the existing accommodation by acquiring 
premises, involving expenditure which it would not be 
o meet by further demands upon private generosity. In 
vuustances, it has been decided to make a public appeal 
*ress for funds to carry on the work of the Hospital, 
the public have only to be made aware of the 
d the response will be unhesitating and immediate. As 
i feel sure that the work of the Hospital will have the support 
y of the Spectator, I am writing to you in the hope 
that you may find space in your columns to give some publicity to 
this appeal—I am, Sir, &c., 

Davin Henperson, Lieut.-General, 
President of the Royal lying Corps Hospital. 

37 Bryanston Square, W. 
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SOME DANTEAN NEW YEAR’S POLITICAL 

(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator for nearly forty years, 
{ have often during that period wished to give expression to an 
inward complacency of mine to the effect that we, your readers, 
were somehow or other a class apart; a kind of . 


WARNINGS. 


chosen people ”’; 
all of us like the Ancient Greeks, philosophers in our way—in a 
word, Intellectual Aristocrats; and I particularly loved to figure 
ourselves as persons whose opinions on Politics, diverse as they 
might be, were the result of calm reflection, and not of mere 
Party shibboleths; of “‘ reasoned conviction ” as Lord Morley used 
to call it; and that we were the slaves neither of Custom, 
Authority, Routine, nor Family Tradition. 

Now this intellectual attitude, which I liked to feel was the 
hond of your readers, has, I venture to think, (and especially since 
the War) been heightened by the spirit of initiative, which the 
Spectator has taken; inasmuch as it has not waited, cap-in-hand, 
for the Parliament, or its routine in-and-out 
boldly seized the initiative itself on all 
the day as they arose; and has given us a provisional 


imprimatur of 
Ministries, but has 
qtestic ns oi 
scheme of its own, to break our wits upon in advance;—for which, 
[ trust, many of your readers besides myself, must have felt 
abundantly grateful, 








What then is the object of this letter? It is to take advantage 
of the New Year’s usual call for calm refiection on the larger 
issues of the Past and the Future; and to suggest to your readers’ 
consideration, a few points bearing on the wider problems of the 
War. For this purpose, I have dipped into the old rag-bag of my 
books, written years ago, to see how far any of their points, 
unnoticed at the time, will now stand the strain. If you will 
allow their introduction to your readers, I will promise to be as 
brief, if not as terse, as Tacitus himself. 

The first larger proposition which I should like your readers to 
consider with me is what I have elsewhere called :—‘* The primal 
curse of mixing tribes or nations antagonistic in Race, Colour, 
or Creed, on the same area of political soil’’—a proposition to 
which at the time I could only think of two men who would have 
given me a general all-round assent—the late Lord Cromer and Sir 
Francis Younghusband—each from his large historical knowledge, 
punctuated by his special experience as an administrator working 
for years in regions where these unhallowed mixtures abound. 
What, then, were my examples? 

(1) The mixing of the Negroes with the Whites in America— 
with the Negro vote (given under the dream of Absolute Equality) 
but having to be withdrawn at last by jugglery and political 
fraud. And with result of it all, what? In Morals—the raping 
of White women by Blacks; and in Law—lynching, and sometimes 
even the stake. 

(2) The mixing of Catholics and Protestants in Ireland—a deadly 
antagonism, with the impossibility of any reconciliation or 
Political union except under the shadow of the Sword—while all 
the rest of the Anglo-Saxon world is free. 

(3) The mixing of the Jews everywhere on the Continent—some 
persecuted; the rest of the Ghetto, by their stiff-necked clinging 
to their religion, bereaved of all but hope; waiting by the waters 


| of Babylon in eternal patience, without a Promised Land or a 
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home. 

(4) But worse than all,—the mixing and confounding of all these 
antagonisins alike, Racial and Religious—in the Balkans—nct only 
ans in the 





the immediate occasion of the War, but, with the Ger 
background as conspirators, the means at hand of pushing it on 





for Germany’s ultimate ends. 

The above are remote and historical; and their effects, except 
by shcoting whole nations in platoons, as irreversible as Fate. 
The nity of it all! 

But what shall we say of those who with these warnings before 
them,—seeing but not percei' aring but not under- 
standing-—would do the same thing again t and would 
mix you antagonistic Races with the same insouciance and light- 
hearted complacency, as thoy would the ingredients of a pudding; 
imagining it would only the flavour, but the 
consistency and political digestibility of the mass! It 
incredible; but here are two examples for our warning within 
the last decade or so—both of which might well fill us with 
despair. 

(1) The first was the hope, indeed the conviction, of all the 
Western nations, and of all their Political Parties, that the 
Proclamation of the ‘‘ Young Turks ” to give their subject races a 
“ Constitution,” would bring in a millennium in the Balkan East, 
—not by the mere good will expressed, but by that blessed word, 
“ Constitution,” which was thrown over them all alike, as a 
shining canopy, with the legend, “ Political Justice’ white- 
painted on it; by means of whose magic efficacy, these wolves and 
lambs, cats and dogs, hawks and pigeons, would, as in a Barnum’s 
“ Happy Family,” all lie down for the future peaceably tegether ! 
But as Hans Breitmann would say :—Where is that Constitution 
now? Or where, indeed, was it long before the War, with these 
mixed and rival races, still spitting in each other’s faces in the 
streets, as they passed?—‘‘ Constitution ” and all! 

(2) But worse than this, and in spite of all the lessons of 
History, was the proposal to import Asiatics into the Transvaal 
after the Boer War. ‘This proposition was opposed by the 
Pontiffs of Abstract Political Equality—on what ground, thinks 
the reader? That they were not to be allowed, as even the Negroes 
in America were, to have full Civic Equality; the Ballot-box and 
its collaterals; and (horror of horrors!) the promiscuous Inter- 
marriage of this mingled herd of Chinese, Japanese, Whites and 
Blacks,—even if in the ensuing ages the landscape were piled up 
from earth to sky with their half-breeds;—with Mr. Wells beating 
the big drum, since then (in his Modern Utopia,) in behalf of thie 
gentle persuader to harmony and peace! 

Now, what shall we do with these Utopian Mixers of Races, 
should they again raise their heads after the War? Something 
Dantean, I fear! Personally, I am a _ harmless, easygoing 
individual, but politically—well, I would relegate them to one of 
the lower regions of the ; appropriate 
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“Inferno ”’; as the 
companions of those whom Dante kept under the pitch and mud, 
with demons armed with forks prodding them down again as 
they arose! 

And as fer those who appeal to “ Eternal Justice” in this 
eause,—I should put them, for their impiety in attempting to 
superintend Providence, in the same circle, but upside down; 
with their body and legs free, in token of their well-meaning and 
high aspirations; but with their heads under, 
i 
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{to prevent them 


gi 
from ever using again their tongues and pens in that cause! 
My second warning would be to those who in any land, should 
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‘ever mention again that thrice-accursed word—Laissez-faire—from 
devotion to which not all the objurgations of Carlyle have been 
able to move them a jot for fifty years; but whom the War has 
not only awakened from their dream, but after striking into 
silence, has extinguished. They are already in the Inferno—a 
melancholy gang, moving in slow funereal procession, pale, and 
as if in despair, and with their heads hooded. There they are, 
moving along, carrying their bankrupt doctrines hidden under 
their cloaks,—their “‘ Do Nothing,” “‘ Let all drift,’’—in the sight 
of the “ Slackers,”’ the “ Not good form to be keen-ers,”’ and all 
the other dead dogs and cats the war has thrown into the stream 
—all jostling along; with the followers of John Bright in the rear 
carrying in their pockets test tubes to guard against poison; 
under tho blessed text of their master, “ Let the buyer beware ” 
for “ Adulteration is only another form of Competition! ’—and 
all attended by the wails of the herds who in their devotion have 
been poisoned by this paralysing Political drug. But as the War 
has already destroyed them as completely as the TPnglish 
Administration in India did Thuggee—what can we do with them 
but, with Dante, hasten on, and avert our eyes as we pass;—in 
the hope that they will leave no progeny !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Beatrim Crozier (LL.D.). 
Athenacum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





AMERICA AND GERMANY, 
[To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectazon.’’] 
fir. —It is to be hoped that American statesmen, particularly 
those of academic training, have studied German history during 
the past century, and the evolution of modern Germany, to better 
purpose than our own. The ambition for a world-wide Empiro 
dates back further than is commonly supposed, and was ono of 
the characteristics of the ebullition of Pan-German sentiment in 
Germany before the revolution of 1848, a sentiment which had ite 


evigin in the national uprising of 1813 and the War of 
Liberation, 

Among Bunsen’s correspondents (see his Memoirs) was the 
Syndie Sieveking of Hamburg. To him Bunsen wrote from 


Lerdon on September 8th, 1846, as follows :—~ 

“*} hail, with you, the emigration of our countrymen to North 
America (the land of the Anglo-Saxons and of our own kindred), 
towards the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. I have daily the 
map before me, and contemplate the Rio Bravo del Norte, of which 
1 take possession from Santa Fé and San Felipe, and then the 
two Californias and the fine desert land between North California 
and the Rio del Norte as the connecting tract; and then I draw a 
lino southwards, if possible to the 25th degree (instead of the 
42nd), as my boundary on the Pacific, and I feel the joy of the 
human race that Ged shoukl have granted to it the length and 
breadth of the earth. ‘Canada is not worth keeping long’ is 
becoming here more and more the general feeling.” 

A note to this passage by Bunsen’s widow gives a glimpse of 
what was going on behind the scenes in Prussia as early as 1842, 
This very significant note 





in the direction of colonial expansion, 
runs thus:~— 

“Whenever the curiosities of Bunsen’s diplomatic life in 
London see the light of publicity, his plan of accepting the offer 
made by the rulers of Mexico in 1842, to purchase California for 
the King of Prussia will be reckoned among the most original. 
Humboldt dissuaded His Majesty, and the matter was dropped. 
The Prussian Envoy at Washington, Baron Rénng, on the other 
hand, warmly applauded the project. ‘The time has come,’ he 
said in a letter to Bunsen, ‘when we ought to take a grand and 
independent attitude. For this we must be united, aml we must 
possess a fleet and colonies, Your idea of purchasing California 
is excellent. I never ventured to express such 
desires. But I pointed out in 1837 already, when reporting upon 
the condition of German emigrants here, that Mexico would 
perhaps resolve upon ceding a portion of California. Your pian 
of purchasing the whole is better in every respect.’ ” 

It was in the “ forties” that commercial inferests in Germany 
initiated a campaign for commercial supremacy, and for Protec- 
tion as well as a Customs Union, under the inspiration of the 
real founder of the Zollverein, Friedrich List, who demanded for 
the mercantile marine of Germany a common flag, a common 
consular service, colonies, and a regulated system of emigration; 
all, gave the last, secured by blood and iron in 1870. To this 
fervid enthusiasm Herwegh gave expression in an Ode to the 
German Fleet, published in 1841 in celebration of the anniversary 
of the founding of the Hanseatic League, in which occur the 
following lines :— 

“Still brocds the Creator’s spirit on the wave, 
And down the track long since Columbus drave 
The German fuiure gleams.” 

During the “forties,” too, an early glimpse is obtainable of 
German ambitions in the East, which have in the fulness of time 
Geveloped as we know them to-day. As a young man Pyince 
Nehenlohe, German Chancellor at the end of the nineteenth 
century, travelled in the East in 1819 on a diplomatic mission 
from the short-lived National Government at Frankfort. Survey- 
ing the situation of Turkey, he says in his Jeurnal 
Memoirs, 1., pp. 52-53) :— 

“Tf Germany is unified, strong and armed, she will be able to 
secure Cyprus and more besides in the universal partition.” 


(see 





far-reaching | 








| 
He goes on to say :— 

“Tf, however, by peaceful negotiations with the Turkish 
Government, or the explosion of the Eastern question, wo acquir 
Rhodes or Cyprus, or whatever else, we shall thereby obtain 
splendid outlet for thousands of the proletariat, we shall gain - 
sea-board and a mercantile navy, marines and soilors. Nor 
must Syria and Asia Minor be forgotten. We must do all wee a 


- texts. n 
to check the Russians and English there, to which end it is 
essential to send out no Pretestant bishops and missionaries, but 


to make it a station for the Catholic world in the East. German 
consulates filled by efficient men are among the most 
tasks of the Imperial Executive.” 

Germans have shown ihemselves to be possessed of lone 
memories. It is probable that Prince Hohenlohe never forgot hig 
early dreams, and the time came when he was in a DOsition 
commanding enough to assist very effectively in making them q 
reality.—I am, Sir, &e., J. G. Lecee, 

University Club, Liverpool. 


Pressing 





THE WAR LOAN, DEATIT DUTIES, AND INSURANCH, 
{To 7Re Epiror or tHe “ Sercratcr.’’] 

Sir,—In your article, “ Points about the Loan,” in the Spectatop 

of January 20th, you compare the method of providing for Death 

Duties by means of investing in the War Loan with that of making 


provision through life assurance, and I submit respectfully that 
you are not quite fair to tho latter method. You assu for 





instance, that a person who will have to pay Death Duties 
eventually has sufficient lcose money available now 
make the necessary provision, whereas many people have not this 
money ready at hand, and it is to these that life assurance js so 
valuable as a means of providing for Death Duties. But the other 
part of your argument, in which you state that whilst life 
assurance means an annual expenditure, investment in the War 
Loan means an annual income, only needs a little ser 
sideration to prove its unsoundness. In the case of the War Loan, 
the money has been previded in a lump sum paid down, w 
the case of life assurance there has been no investment heyond the 
amount of the annual preminm. The War Loan is a splendid 
investment, and I hope you will not take anything that I have 
e2id as an attempt to dispute that fact. The Life Offices are all 
showing what their opinion of it is by the immense sums that they 
are lending to the Government. At the same time, you will be the 
first to admit that to prove this it is not necessary to make w 
comparisons with a system which has served tho communit 
well hitherto.—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. Sxopars 
Crosby, near Liverpool. 
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[Our correspondent is entirely misteken in thinking we desire 
to depreciate the value of life insurance. It is one of the very 
hest forms of thrift. The fact that life insurance premiums may 
be deducted from income and returned as not liable for 
alone renders this form of saving especially attractive. At 
moment, however, the essential thing is not the best form of say 
for the individual, but the way of filling the National 
Treasury.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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CLERGY OF MILITARY AGE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Srectator.’’} 
Sm,—The letter under the above healing will be warm 


No doubt some of the clez 





welcomed by many of your readers. 
and other ministers of religion have resigned their appoinatme 
at the call of duty and pairictism, but unpatriotic ecclesi 
authority has stocd in the way of the many. Tho time is sure 
coming when England will have no need of those who are tov 
sacred to fight for faith, for heme, for honour, and for r 
ness. Our Church, indeed any Church, can only remain an 
integral part of the nation by being one with the nation in this 
great and holy way. 
writes, that alone can rescue us from conventionality 
and petty scruples, as it has the people and the Church of France. 





TSiits 





It is State action, as your corresnondent 
and tradition 
The story of the valour amd sacrifice of the soldier-priests ef 
France will live in history.—I am, Sir, &e., C. R. Bartance. 
Harley Street, W. 
; — 
THE SANCTITY OF A TREATY, 

(To raz Epiton or tae “ Sprcraton.'’] 
Str,—Does not your able and ingenious article on * 
f a Treaty ” land you in a vicious circle? The engagement you 
speak of, call it “ Promise,” “ Agreement,” “ Declaration,” what 
you will (you use all three words), can have no higher authority 
or compelling force than a “ treaty,” and if that be so, to advocate 
a “treaty to observe treaties ” is simply to add another “ scrap 
of paper ” which would itself have to be guaranteed by another 
Agreement, and that by another, and so on ad infinilum. Is it 
not obvious that it would be wholly indifferent to an intending 
strong enough to disregard public 
one treaty or twenty, though = 
ict 
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aggressor, who felt himself 
opinion, whether he broke | 
probably would not defy that public opinion until he had satisf 
himself that if he did so he would find support for his aggression 
in the smouldering ambitions of one or more of the other me mbe 3 
of the League? Similarly with your proposal for a twelvemontas 
notice to denounce any treaty. If the principle were acce ted aud 
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died on it alae no doubt have the beneficial results you antici- 
ate from it of giving time for negotiation, and of warning the 
sorld of what was coming; but for that rery reason the aggressor 
would hare none of it. It would not be his desire to facilitate 
negotiation (which he may be supposed to have satisfied himself 
suld be less effective to secure his ambitions than force), still 
less to give the world notice of what he intended to do. THe would 
upect the whole series of treaties to which he objected hy acting 
aithout notice, even as Germany tore up the “scrap of paper ” 
whieh was inconvenient to her though the Charter of Belgium’s 
liberties. Still, we are looking for a sanction. To boycott the 
cfending nation is a method of compulsion, no doubt, but a 
method weaker than the employment of direct force, and would 
he disregarded by the strong aggressor as unhesitatingly and 
contemptuously as Germany now disregards the halting protests 
of the American President. To put our trust in paper engage- 
ments, backed merely by a threat, if they should be transgressed, 
of making ourselves disagreeable without making ourselves 
ngerous, is, in my humble estimation, @aynreév éxrdcas wrpds Touarre 
in a garden nge to suppress a conflagration. 
C. Comyns ‘I'vcKER, 
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o ! am, Sir, &e., 

Beech Hill, More 

A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PLACE. 
{To tag Epizor or tne “ Specraton.’’] 

Sm—Yeur first leading article of January 20th comes 
« propos. President Wilson wants a “ League to Enforce Peace 
afier the present war is ended. With some people it is always 
jo-morrow. We have had Peace Societies and Hague Conferences, 

es of unpreparedness have had their way. With 
England, France, and Russia strove mightily for 
August, 1914. In August all their efforts were seen 
and a “ League to Enforce Peace” was then 
other nations Lave joined the League since then. 
League now. If she refuses, let 
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and the di cip 
tchat result? 
peace in July 
to avail not thing, 
formed. Some 
It is open to America to join the 
ever after hold her if the League to Enforce 
cessful and Prussia be not soundly punished for 
then all the Leagues and Hague 
hing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. L. OLtIvsr. 
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her for peace, for 
Peace be not suc 
aking the peace of Ei 
Conferences of the future will avail not 
She Wats Boilington, 
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A RED CROSS PROBLEM. 
{To tHe Epitorn or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
ile-natured man, you are really one of the cruellest 
ts I have ever come across. What justification can 


S:zx.—Feor a gen 


controvel sialis 


you possibly have for such a sentence as this: “* How about the 
lealers? . . . Their money is not likely to reach the Red Cross 


except through the purchase of gifts in kind to the Red Cross 
January 27th, p. 162). Is there any ground 
whatever for supposing — patriotism and generosity are not to 


he found ¢ 
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mong art dealers, as much as among any other ¢ 
profession? My own personal experience leads me to believe 
the It should be remembered that dealing in 
ef art is often dous and and 
man that can 


exactly 


oppo ite 





speculative business, 
juires a large prs portion of worl capital. A 
buy ‘and sell a valuabl ork of art is not necessarily a man with 
au permanent surplus income, and I believe in general philan- 
ihropie work, contributions, art dealers 
vould be found to have as good a record as the rest of us. There 
1 reason why they should. They are largely Jews 

wiso action in the past Jews. asa rule 
ny, hate Austria, and loathe Hungary. 
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as well as in war-time 





is one practic: 
and in ec nsequence of our 


love England, dislike Germa 





ft seems to me that your comment is not only unjust, but may 
cause justifiable pain and resentment. May 1 suggest that you 








stick 


sugh,”’ 


had better 
“ pretty t 


to the brewers? They can stand it. They are 

as the very old turkey remarked to the farmer, 

we to kill him for the Christmas market.” 
S. i. Warrareap, 





{We by no means accuse the art dealers as a class of any want 





oi humanity, patriotism, or generosity. What we had in nd 
was the fact that they had in these hard times to earn money 
on their ¢ apital , and that the only way they could do this was by 
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in promising pictures and curios.—Lp. Spectalor.] 





“Is” OB “ARE” ?P 
[To tmz Epitor oF ** Br Tor.’’] 


THE " 
rayer Book is generally considered a model of English 





in,—Our P 


style. I find in it two prayers, in each of which there is a verb 
in the singular number governed by two nominatives. “ O God, 
whese nature and property is ever to have mercy and to forgive, 
de, &e.,” where the usual explanation is that the word “ nature ” 
and t] ‘property same thing, and thercfore 







Inay rightly govern a ver! ‘number. Again, I find 
i prayer “ that those eyil craft and subtilty of the 
devil or man worketh » brought to nought, &c., 
dc.,” where the same exp Mm apy i es, the words “ craft ” and 


subtilty ” Of course I admit that the word 
* barley ’ sugar ”’ do not mean the same thing, 
and ight thus far; but I offer my plea in 
mitigation r what you may consider it worth.—I am, 


sur, &., k. S. B. 


Bring J we nrmous. 
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THE “BLIND POET.” 

[To tHe Epiros or tus “ Sercraror.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. H. H. Sergent is quite correct 
your admirable and most just review of 
Theodore W'atis-Dunton—to ask wh 
Marston who was “ the blind poet, 
Marston. ‘That is so, and Mr. Sergent’s correction is therefore 
welcome. But as one who knew Dr. Marston, his son, and Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, I may add that your reviewer is quite right, and 
Mr. Sergent mistaken, in regard to the literary gatherings reforred 
to in the book in question. Those gatherings were at Dr. Marston’s 
house, near Regent’s Park, as your reviewer states. The Marstons, 
father and son, lived afterwards, and to the last, at 191 Euston 


in writing—é propos of 
The Life and Letters of 
peti it was not Philip Bourke 
” not his father, Dr. Westland 


Road, and there, it is true, Philip entertained his friends. His 
father was generally of the company, but the famous meetings 
your re viewer had in mind were undoubtedly those at Dr. 





Mi irsion’s house. I do not think that Philip Marston is quite so 
“strangely neglected a poet ’’ as Mr. Sergent thinks. My friend 
the late Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who was his 
executor, asked me, as a friend of Philip’s, to act in that capacity 
after her own death, and I am constantly receiving letters 3 request- 
ing permission to set his songs to music, or to incl 
anthologies. Songtide, a st tected edition of his poems, included in 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets,” has had no inconsiderable sale.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Covrtson Kern 
The Savage Club, Adelpi 


literary 


lude 





poems in 


GAN. 


ui Terrace. 





THE NATIONAL LIBRARY YOR THE BLIND. 
{To Tae Epirorn or THe “ Specraror.’’j 

Sir,—A letter signed by Mr. John Bethell re Miss ckland’s 
Library of Music for the Blind which appeared in your issue of 
January 20th bears, I am sure quite inadvertently, a somewhat 
misleading implication. There already exists, existed 
for about fifteen years, a valuable library of music in the National 
Library for the Blind, 18 Tufton Street, Westminster. 
section includes over five thousand pieces, besides many 
the theory of music, and — pieces xd by readers 
preduced on request. ‘The Musie Library, together with the whole 
of the collection of tiwaiiee numbering some twenty-seven 
thousand volun has lately been made freo to all blind readers 
in the United Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &e., LE. W. Austin. 

13 Tufion Sireet, Westminster, SW. 
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“CHRIST IN FLAN 
Ow1na to the large and continued demand 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,’’ which 
September llth, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be chtained from Messrs. W. and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries ould 
be addressed), post free, at the price of Is. per hundred, or Gd. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supp! lied pest free. Stampa 
or postal orders muet in enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to center into co e wit ordering copies, 
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respondens persons 


“A STUD IN ARMS.” 


ENT 





Tae leading article in the Spectaior on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey a his article “‘ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leafist or Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 I'etter Lane, 








from them post free at the 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
copies can be supplied post 
“| with 
Speaight’s staff it ia 


London, E.C., and can 
price of 5s. per hundred, = Gd. 
smaller numbers. Not fs ss than 
free. Stamps or postal orders ai in 
erders. Owing t 

impossible to 
copies, 





every case be enclosé 


» the pressure on Messrs. 


enter into correspondence with persons ordering 





NOTICE.—VWien “ 
writer’s name or initials 
cated,” the Editor mus! 
the views thercin with the mode of enpneasinn. 
instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor, 
that the matter or point of view 
imzortance to warrant publication. 


Correspondence” or Article 
or are marked “ 
IZ to be in agreement with 
In such 
ly means 


and 


s are signed with the 


Communt- 







, or with a pseudonym, 
not necessarily be he 
expressed or 


insertion o7l 


euff ficient tn 
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POETRY. 

——9——— 
THE MAN? 

’Oo is the man wot left ’is job, 


tuk a bob, 





00 IS 


ay? 
*Oo is the man wot 


And went and ‘listed i’ Kyno'’s Army— 
A bloomin’ Tommy, bicomin’ barmy ! 


*Oo is it ? 
Oo is it’s number was ten-ought-threo ? 
’Oo is the man wot did C.P., 
’Cos *is bloomin’ kit 
An’ ’e ’adn’t washed 
‘Oo is it? 


was incomplete 


‘is bloomin’ ? 


feet 2 
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*Oo is the bloke a3 come to France ? 
*Oo wasn't ’arf glad to get the chance! 
*Oo lived through a dozen bloomin’ ’ells, 
And was tray ‘ot stuff on the Mademoisclles ? 
Oo is it? 
And ’oo is it shoved ’is bloomin’ ’ead 
In the way of a bloomin’ rifle grenade ? 
And ’oo is it’s kit’s bein’ carried out ? 
And ’oo is the orfeer askin’ about ? 
*Oo is it? 


And ‘oo is it’s on the stretcher there 
And ’oo’s that corporal as stops to gene, 
And asks when ’e sees the chap is dead— 





They've shoved a candbag over ’is ’ead— 
Oo is it? L. W. Fox. 
OUR BRITISH DEAD. 


“O, stranger, bring the Spartans word, that there, 
Cbedient thus to their command, we lie.’’—Srionipss. 


Hers do we lic, dead but not discontent, 
That which we found to do has had accomplishment. 


uprise or set of sun; 
the desperate day is done. 


No more for us 
The vigilant night, 
hands we leave the avenging sword, 
to sneak the arousing word. 


To other 
To other tongues 
Here do we lie, dead but not discontent, 

That which was ours to do has had accomplishment. 
we fell— 

go well. 


Forget us not, O Land for which 
May it go well with England—still 


Keep her bright banners without blot or stain, 
Lest we should dream that we have died in vain. 


Brave be the dars to come, when wo 
Are but a wistful memory ... . 
Here do we lie, 


That which we came to do has 


Josern Les, Sergt. 
& ’ 


dead but not discontent, 
had accomplishment. 
The Black Watch. 








BOOKS. 


—— ee 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON'S REMINISCENCES.* 

Wes owe an apology to those of our readers who have not yet read 
Lord George Hamilton's book for not having brought it to their notice 
sooner. The book is just what such a book should be; it is full of a 
simple and mellow wisdom; there is not an idea in it that is not 
practical and rational; and the political ideas are reinforced or illus- 
trated by a flow of anecdotes which are in themselves a delightful 
entertainment. Jt ought to be the devout wish of every lover of 
his country that the nation may be served in future by many men 
of the type of Lord George Hamilton. He is never viewy or fantastic 
or prejudiced; he is, as all his record shows him to be, a plain and 
honest servant of the State with a passion for what is honourable. He 
went into politics almost by accident, but having arrived there he 
“made a conscience”’ of all that he did. This is the main impression 
which will be left on the mind of every fair reader whether he agrees 
with Lord George Hamilton's general political principles or not. For 
eur part, we do heartily agree with them, for in nearly all instances 
they seem to us to stand for moderation and a thoroughly circumspect 
pursuit of reform. Lord George Hamilton began to write his reminis- 
eences, ho telis us, as a means of distracting himself from constant 
thoughts about the war, and he had no intention originally of teaching 
any political lesson in his book. But as he 
experiences mostly tended to a condemnation of the Manchester School 
on the ethical side, and in our opinion he did right not to go out of 
his way to withhold the lessons of his career. At the end of the book, 
indeed, he expressly points to the laissez-faire schoo] of thought as 
being responsible for the British national attitude which deceived 
Germany into thinking that it was worth while to make war. It 
responsible also, as he believes, for that portent of our own day—the 
conscientions objector. 

Lord George Hamilton was but a boy in the Guards when it was 
proposed to him that he should stand for Parliament. He regarded 
the proposal a3 & practical joke, and answered it in the spirit in which 
he conceived it to have been made. But the proposal was perfectly 
genuine, and was sanctioned and encouraged by Disraeli. In an inter- 
view with the great man Lord George Hamilton was asked his age. 
“ Twenty-two.” “ Really! you look about eighteen.” Disraeli then 
patted him on the cheek and said: “ All right, little David; go in 
und kill Goliath.” In those days county elections cost a candidate 
about £10,000, but fortunately for the young aspirant the Duke of 

* Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reficctions, 1868 to 1885. Fy the Kt. Hon. 
Lord Georze Hamilton, G.C.8.1., LL.D. D.C... London: John Murray. J10s, (Cd, net.) 


wrote he found that his | 














+ = 
Abercorn was so much annoyed by the abuse showered on the Hamilton 
family by Mr. Labouchere (Lord George Hamilton’s prospective 
opponent) that he at once put his hand in his pocket for the money. 
An example of Lord George Hamilton’s mother-wit follows (he is too 
modest, by the way, ever to claim wit for himself; all his succesje3 
were due, according to him, to his good luck) :— 

“The financial arrangements being made, I was then interviewed by 

my Committee, who were appalled at my boyish appearance. They 
strongly urged that a second candidate of decent age and venerab|: 
appearance shoald be associated with me. I agreed, provided that hs 
halved the expenditure. This condition choked off all aspirants, except 
one of seventy-cight years of age. Tho contrast between us was so 
comical that my Committee gave way, and | stood alone,” 


Another example may be quoted :— 

““On one occasion a very fat Radical orator denounced me as ‘a 
bloated aristocrat fattening upon the flesh and blood of tho people.’ 
I was very slight and dressed in a tight-fitting frock-coat. In those days 
the candidate for Parliamentary honours always addressed his con- 
stituents en grande tenue. I got up and put myself alongside my bulky 
opponent, and the roars of laughter which rected this personal applic a- 
tion of his diatribe completely upset him.” 


The whole narrative of this election is deliciously told. A glorious 
row in which Bradlaugh was concerned is the principal episode, but we 
have not room to quote it. Lord George Hamilton’s youthful appearance 
was apparently the target of most of his opponent's sallies :— 

‘In 1868 appearance on the hustings was still a part of the ordeal 
through which candidates had to pass. Brentford was the place where 
the Middlesex hustings were erected. It was a very rowdy place, and 
on the day of nomination there was a large number of bargees’ wives 
below the hustings with long poles, to which were attached small botties 
filled with white liquid. As soon as I began to speak, they all advanced 
with * Milk for the Baby’; and they further went through a number of 
geaticulations showing how, if they got hold of me, they would put me 
across their knee and chastise me in the way in which they were accus- 
tomed to treat their children. On my sccond appearance at the 
hustings I was the elected candidate, and a great change was noticeable 
in their deme anour, for these ladies were again there, and as soon as [ 
came down from the hustings there was a shout: ‘We will now 
kiss the Baby,’ and I had te beat a rapid retreat to my Committee-room 
to avoid this punishment.” 


Lord George Hamilton’s estimate of the qualities which make for success 


in politics is well worth emphasizing :— 

““No man owes more to the House of Commons than I do, and it 
seems ungracious to belittle a benefactor; but I have often thought 
what my future career would have been if [had remained in the Army. 
I am confident that I should never have attained to anything like the 
prominence that I got in political life and office. Yet no one can 
pretend that the qualities a soldier should possess or the ordeals through 
which a soldier has to pass before he can obtain real eminence are not a 
truer test of character, reliability, and courage than those associated 
with political distinction, I therefore arrived early in life at the con 
clusion, now fortified by many years’ experience, that fluency and 
dexterity of speech rank far too high in tho public life of England 
They are very useful adjuncts to a man of courage, principle, and high 
ideals, but nothing more, and useless and dangerous when dissociated 
from such attributes.” 

Lord George Hamilton’s maiden speech in the House of Commons on 
the Irish Church question—he was returned for the Session of 1868—wasa 
great success. Disraeli was delighted that his choice had been justified, 
end he never ceased afterwards to encourage Lord George Hamilton 
and to help him to office. It may be said here that the judgments 
of the younger man on his chief are almost invariably favourable. 
In fact we know of no political memoirs in which Disraeli stands out 03 
a more dignified, kindly, and honourable figure. This is not the place 
to discuss Disraeli’s character; we might say something on the other 
side to adjust the perspective without traversing any single statement 
that Lord George Hamilton makes; but the only thing to point out 
that is really pertinent to this book is that Gladstone, es he is presented 
here, suffers rather too much by contrast with Disracli. Wo know all 
that can be said about Gladstone’s disingenuousness. His passion for 
the goal was so keen that he ofton seemed to be forgetful of the ways 
by which he approached it. But when all has beon admitted, and 
though we do not forget the handsome things which Lord George 
Hamilton incidentally says about Gladstone, we still feel that the selec- 
tion of episodes illustrating the carcers of the two great protagonists 

almost conveys the impression that while Disraeli was generous and 
single-minded, Gladstone was on a much lower plane of virtue. That 
does not correspond with our belief; but in any case Lord George 
Hamilton's loyalty to his chief and his intense admiration for him are 
thoroughly creditable, and will make the reader feel that though Disracli 
made a point of helping Lord George Hamilton for the sake of his party, 
he never did anything more to his own interest than to attach to himself 
one 0 capable of constant and faithful service as tho author of these 
memoirs. Loyalty indeed has beon a key to Lord George Hamilton’s careet. 
In writing of the relations of Delane with the statesmen of his day Lord 
George says: “I defy any Cabinet Minister to correspond daily with the 
editor of a great paper and at the same time remain loyal to his col- 
leagues. Consciously or unconsciously tho oath of secrecy and the 
sense of obligation to his brother Ministers become little by little sapped 
until they disappear.” If Lord George Hamilton’s deep regard for the 
character of W. H. Sinith be analysed, it will be found that it consists 
really of unbounded respect for loyalty. Loyalty is perhaps the fairest 
of all political virtues, and it is one that unhappily does not always 
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flourish in democratio soil. This book would be of real value if only 
for the reason that tacitly or expressly it continually. exalts loyalty. 

On the subject of Gladstone we must quote a priceless anecdote :— 

“In a subsequent debate, Gladstone gave a very amusing instance 
of his extraordinary quickness and unfairness in debate. Whilst he 
was speaking, someone interrupted him on the ministerial side. He 
thought that it was Lord Barrington who so interrupted. Lord 
Barrington was sitting in an immaculate costume on the Treasury 
Bench, so he turned on him and said: ‘ What does the noble lord know 
of this question ? Has he given it the full bent of his intelligent mind so 
as to justify him in thus interrupting me ?'—and a good deal more of 
the same kind of language. At last poor Barrington got up end said : 
‘I beg the right hon. gentleman’s pardon—I never _— my mouth.’ 
Instead of apologising, Gladstone replied: ‘Then why dees the noble 
lord appropriate to himself my observations 2?’ ” 

In this context the following story of Mrs. Gladstone . 
quoted :— 

“ All Members of the Opposition were at that time greatly incensed 
against Gladstone, for we regarded him as primarily responsible for 
Gordon’s death and the heavy and futile loss of life caused by our 
military failures in Egy. I therefore made a long and very strongly 
worded speech, going deliberately as near as I could to the limits allowed 
to Parliamentary invective. My wife was in the Speaker's Gallery, and 
so was Mrs. Gladstone. After I had spoken for some time, Mrs. 
Gladstone got up and said: ‘I can’t stand any more of this man.’ She 
went out, had tea, and came back and unconsciously sat down next to 
my wife, whom she had known for many years. I had not finished, and 
she exclaimed : ‘ That horrid man atill speaking !’ and then, seeing who 
was next to her, she with her inimitable aplomb said to my wife, patting 
the back of her hand: ‘ Never mind, my dear, he will soon have done.’ ” 

The sketches of Magee, Cairns, Goschen, and the late Duke of Devon- 
shire are excellent. The examination of the advantages of such slowness 
of mind as the Duke of Devonshire exhibited is both entertaining and 
illuminating. Goschen was in all political essentials the ideal of Lord 
George Hamilton, because, although he was a Free Trader, he never 
yielded to the moral narcotics which for weak minds may seem to be 
implicit in the doctrine of freedom of exchange. Because you cannot 
suspend the law of supply and demand it dovs not follow that human 
beings are governed by arithmetical laws which cannot be altercd, and 
which therefore relieve mankind of all obligation to control their destinies. 
Though Lord George Hamilton has always been a Free Trader, he does 
not tolerate the baseness of a moral laissez-faire. Again and again in 
this book his indignation is directed against the moral refusals of the 
Manchester School, which failed to recognize high Imperial duties such 
as readiness to defend and to fight for the right. 


also be 





CHURCH DIVISIONS AND CHRISTIANITY.* 
Tae author of this eloquent and stimulating volume quotes Mr. Goldwin 
Smith as saying that “it would be a greater service to humanity, on 
philosophical as well as on religious grounds, to contribute the smallest 
unit towards the Reunion of Christendom than to construct the most 
perfect demonstration of the free personality of man”; and the reason 
given was that, ‘‘as things are, errors may be laboriously confuted, 
but amidst the energies and aspirations of a regenerated and united | 
Christendom they would spontaneously pass away.” A regenerated | 
Christendom we are all hoping for es a result of the experiences of 
the war, but a united Christendom has almost coased to be an ideal, 
eo remote have seemed the chances of such a consummation. Mr. 
Grane therefore deserves our thanks for going carefuily into the whole 
question; marking the blind alleys, pointing out possible avenues of 
epproach, and exposing the eophistries which too often do duty for 
arguments when the subject is discussed. But he deserves our thanks 
evon more for the resolute way in which he upholds the ideal of Christ 
and contraste it with the ideals of the separated Churches; and then 
appeals to them all to examine once more their traditional grounds 
for estrangement, and make a sacrifice of whatever they discover in 
the light of Chriat’s Gospel to be not essential to the faith. He holds 
firmly, and we entirely agree with him, that God's Kingdom will come 
despite the obstinacy and sin of those to whom it was given to prepare the 
way for it. And it may happen, now as in old days, that the “ children 
of the Kingdom” will find themselves outside in the darkness, when 
the time comes, and the “ violent '""—the enthusiastic Christians, who 
are not Churchmen of any sect—“take it by force.” We have been 
elready warned that “many men have left the Church in order 
to be Christians.”” The writer of this book therefore calls to his brethren 
to read the writing on the wall. “ After this war it will be less than 
ever possible for Churches to clear themselves of guilt in not combining 
for the sake of God and Truth in the defeat of sin, since it is so plain 
that for the sake of Man and the maintenance of public law, not only 
the free nations of the British Empire, but Allies so diversely governed | 
83 Russia and France, can be joined in one spirit for the common good.” 
What is required in every party is to put first things first, and then 
to explore the extent of their common ground. Such an examination, 
however conscientiously undertaken, will certainly not reveal a unity 
of opinion; but may it not reveal a “ unity of the Spirit’ manifested | 
in the common acceptance of revealed truth, and the common endeavour 
to carry out the revealed will of God? ‘There appears to be a real 
chance for the Church of England to “lengthen its cords" and at 
the same time to “strengthen its stakes’ by showing that it is not 











hostile to the “lay” view of Christianity, which has at any rate 
endured the test of fire in the trenches; the view (in the words here 
quoted from a report by Professor Newsom as that which he has found 
to be held by most soldiers with whom he has conversed) that ‘ what 
God has done and will do for man is in order that he may live « 
good life; that Christianity is concerned with purity, love, and a 
good home; with prayer to God, common worship, and common 
endeavour.” 

Readers who agree generally with Mr. Grane’s estimate of tho folly 
and danger of the present disunion among Christians will turn with 
interest to seo what immediate steps ho thinks it possible for the Church 
of England to take, in order to put an end to it. He recognizes a 
special difficulty in the fact that the Church of England faces in two 
directions; some of its members being zealous for a reunion with 
Rome or the Orthodox Church of the East, others with our own Protestant 
Nonconformists, In regard to Rome, Mr. Grane asks us to bow to facts, 
and “to cease knocking at doors sealed up by ambition.” ‘ Rome,” 
he reminds us, “has no uso for union, but only for the submission 
that negates it” :— 

“We all recollect the intense reluctance of this country to accept 
the fact of a Pan-German will-to-war for Power. We went on to the 
last hoping against hope that the sane element in the general life of 
the community would assert itself sufficiently to protect Germany, 
and Europe too, from the consequences of Manta pride and the 
curse of a demented nationalism. English Churchmen have been no 
less sanguine of the gradual triumph of reason and light over the 
forces of reaction and exclusiveness at the Vatican. Hence all manner 
of approaches no less surely destined to failure than were the 
diplomatic efforts wasted in trying to heal, by treatment without 
operation, the Prussian cancer in the body of Europe. Unity, peace, 
and concord are always secondary in the minds of Pope and Kaiser to 
the primary ambition to dcminate—always of course for the good of 
the Church or the world as the case may be.” 

In regard to the Orthodox Church, Mr. Grane points out that in their 
view the first step towards reunion with them should be a reconciliation 
between all the “ Protestant’? Churches, for the simple reason that 
they have no more respect for the validity of our Orders than for those 
of our Nonconformists. This is a fact which is not always recognized, 
because the Orthodox Church lacks the brutal frankness ef the Church 
of Rome. It follows that anything that the Church of England can 
expect to accomplish in the way of healing the breaches of Christendom 
must be undertaken in the direction of the Protestant Churches, Mr. 
Grane devotes an instructive chapter to the cbstacles in the way of 
any movement for federation, and makes it clear that they ought 
not to be irremovable because they are of our own making. They 
are chiefly two : firat, the rubric, added to the Book of Common Prayer 
in 1662, which limits Communion to those who have been confirmed, 
or are “ready and desirous to be cqnfirmed”’; and secondly, the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, as it is called, ‘which makes acceptanco of the 
Historic Episcopate as necessary a condition of reunion as that of the 
Bible, Sacraments, and Occumenical Creeds. To most Nonconformist+ 
these barriers no doubt appear as rigid and insurmountable as those 
set up by the Roman and Orthodox Churches; and there is a party 
in the Church of England whic’ wishes them to be so. But this is not 


| the view taken by ths wisest and most learned Churchmen of the last 


and present generations. The last three Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Tait, Benson, and Temple, held that the Confirmation rubric was a 
domestic regulation applying only to members of the Church of England, 
and that it could not be pleaded against the admission to the Lord's 
Table of baptized and orthodox Christians belonging to another Com 
munion. If their judgment were formally ratified by the House of 
Bishops, that difficulty would vanish. The second obstacle is more 
serious, because it is more complicated, involving both a theoretical 
and a practical consideration. It is quite certain that the Church of 
England, in view especially of a possible reunion with Rome anil 
Russia one day, will never relax its condition that the Historic Epis- 
copacy must be accepted by all Churches seeking reunion with it; 
but it is by no means ceriain that many unepiscopal bodies would 
not accept episcopacy, if it were laid down by authority that episcopacy 
is not of the esse of the Church, in euch a sense that non-episoopal 
ministrations are not only “irregular” but ‘ invalid.” This is the 
crux of the position. At present the Church of England refuses to 
define its own terms of reunion, possibly because detinition would 
lead to civil war between the extreme Romanizing faction and the 
rest of their brethren. It demands the acceptance of the “ Historie 
Episcopate,” without condescending to explain what that term implies. 
But surely it makes all the difference to a Christian community whether 
it is asked to regularize its constitution in the interests of unity and 
a common campaign against the enemy, or whether it is required to 
acknowledge that through all the centuries of its existence the Lord's 
Supper has never once been celebrated in accordance with the wiil 
of Christ, because its ministers have lacked episcopal ordination 
Happily modern scholarship refuses to endorse the theory that Divin> 
grace is transmitted through the links of an apostolic succession, and 


| shows us that this theory was unknown before the Tractarian revival ; 
the older doctrine being that what was transmitted in this way was 
| not grace but authority—a very different thing. Mr. Grane collects 
into an interesting and well-argued chapter some of the recent pronounce- 
ments of eminent scholars in the Church of England upon the question 


* Church Divisi y 7 i lon : ~ ; ‘ : s 
and Corfe eet PS. SS ee ae ee of episcopacy, and we commend it to the careful reading of both clergy 
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end Isitr. But indeed the whole heok is wrilten in an admirable 
spirit, and deserves the attention of all persons interested, and we 
inust all be interested, in the presing question of -the possibility of 
closing our ranks, 





BEETHOVEN.* 

the latest addition to the already extensive library of 
English books on Beethoven, is described on the cover as 
Kecthoven: Romain Rolland. ‘The title-page, however, reveals its 
composite character, and an cxamination of its contents shows 
that M. Romain Rolland’s contribution only occupies about a 
quarter of the whole. ‘This is his charmingly enthusiastic but 
somowhet uneritical essay on Becthoven, which has been com- 
potently translated by Miss B. Constance Hull. To this have been 
added the Heiligonstadt “ will” and thirteen letters, all of them inter- 
esting but by no means fully representative, out of the twelve hundred 
and twenty odd documents included in tho edition of Boothoven’s 
letters edited by Dr. Kalischer and translated by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, 
whose yersion is followed; analyses by the editor, Dr. Eaglefield 
tall, of the symphonies, sonatas, and quartets; a bibliography (far 
irem being exhaustive); a classification of the piano sonatas; and a 
comp!ete list of Beethoven's works compiled from Marx and Thayer. 
"Those additions occupy one hundred and eighty out of two hundred 
and thirty-five pages. ‘There remains to be mentioned a short intro- 
duction by Mr. Edward Carpenter, the author of J'owards Denaocracy, 
supplemented by extracts from his works bearing on Beethoven's 
services as @ teacher and benefactor of humanity. ‘The new matter is 
thus confined to Dr. Baglefield Hull's analyses, which have the merit of 
brevity and sum up tho outstanding qualities of some works pleasantly 
enough, Unfortunately the editor's stylo is undistinguished, and at 
times nob even grammatical. Thus of the Pianoforte sonata, Op. 109, 
in E major, he writes: Written at the age of fifty, it seems possible 
that he poured into these Jater instrumental movements much 
that he. felt was beyond the vocal forms of the great Mase 
in JD which was occupying his thoughts at this time’; while 
in the notice of the Sonata Pathétique we read: “The slow 
movement is of wonderful serenity and breathes a great religious 
calm. Still, it was a great offence against good fecling to make 
the single a double chant out of it as one of our cathedral organists has 
dene.” The sentiment is unimpeachable, but the expression leaves a 
xvod deal to be desired. As a collection of mixed metaphors, tho follow- 
ing, from the analysis of the Sonata in B flat (Op. 106), is a fine specimen 
of programme jargon: ‘A remarkable bridge, which changes mood no 
jess than six times, forms a sort of prelude to the final fugue which is 
draws from the opening germ of the work. It is a struggle of giants, 
wibridled in its onslaught.” But porhaps the most unfortunate com- 
ment of all is that which opens the editor's estimate of the Kreutzer 
Sonata: “Though absurdly overestimated, perhaps on account of 
‘Lulstoy’s stupid novel, this still remains one of the great masterpieces 
in music.”” For condensed ineptitude it would be hard to beet this 
crilicism. Tolstoy's novel is not stupid, though it is extraordinarily 
perverse, and it certainly has not caused Beethoven's work to be over- 
estimated. It may have induced some of Tolstoy's readors and admirers 
to misjudge the Kreutzer Sonata, or to read into it emotions which 
Beethoven was the last composer.in the world to have harboured. But 
the great majority of competent musical critics regard Tolstoy'sinterpre- 
tution as en aberration of one genius in dealing with the work of another- 
‘Lhey deplore and resent it, but it does not affect their estimate in the least- 
‘Lolstoy was no better qualified to sit in judgment on Beethoven's 
nmusic than Dr. Eaglefield Hull on English grammar. 

In his brief introduction Mr. Edward Carpenter lays great stress on 
Keethoven’s strong sentiment ef democracy and synrpathy with the 
suffering masses :—- 

“Unlike the musicians who went before him, ho could brook no 
dependence upon condescending nobilities. He was not poing to be a 
Court fool. The man who could rush into the courtyard of his really 
sincere friend and ‘ patron,’ Prince Lobkowitz, and shout ‘ Lobkowitz 
donkey, Lobkowitz donkey,’ for all tho valets and chambermaids to 
hear; or who could leave his humble lodgings because the over-polite 
landlord of the house would insist on dofting his hat each time they 
passed on the stairs; must have had ‘something of the devil in him!’ 
And again: “ Beethoven is the forerunner of Shelley and Whitman 
among the pocts, of J. W. Turner and J. I’. Millet among the painters.” 
{t is true that Beethoven was no lackey or courticr. He would have 
cordiatly echoed Schumann's saying: “Tho air of Courts is to me 
always like choke-damp (Hofluft is mir immer Stickluft).” He strongly 
rescnted Gocthe’s obsequious deference to Royalties, and made a merit 
of his own refusal to kow-tow to them in public. And tho spirit of his 
work breathes a rugged independence; it has none of the exotic salon 
utmosphere of Chopin. He was a child of the Revolution; and his 
political views are largely summed up in the story of the genesis and 
cancelled dedication of tho “ Eroica” Symphony. But to claim him 
asa prophet of democracy and an apostle of spiritual, social, and religious 
emancipation is another matter, and the record of his life makes it often 
very hard to reconcile his theories with his practice. Ho sympathized 
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with tho sufferings of the masses, but ‘he did not choose them as hia 
associates or intimates; ond though he met and consorted with mon 
and women -of high rank on terms of equality, was rude, ‘boarish, 
and, as in the case of his devoted friend, the Baron Nicolaus Zmesk:it, 
contemptuous to them, the fact remains that he preferred their socioty, 
or at any rate frequented it, and was largely dependent on their 
hospitality and munificence. The two women whose names are perhajys 
most closely linked with that of Beethoven were both of high rank. 
M. Rolland accepts the identification of Becthoven’s “ Immortal 
Beloved” with the Countess Theresa Brunswick, following Thayer 
and Mariam Tenger, but Dr. Kalischer contemptuously dismisses this 
gheory as entirely unworthy of credence. But, he adds, “it is beyond 
dispute that among all the women who had a place in Beethovon’s 
heart, it was the Countess Callenberg [née Countess Giulictta Guicciandi| 
in whom alone, even after their rupture, ho showed constant interest.” 
He often stayed at the houses of his noble patrons, and a large number 
of his dedications are to Princes and Counts and Counteases. 
This was not done out of flunkeyism; it was a very proper 
acknowledgment of the immense debt that he owed to tho 
encouragement, the appreciation, and tho generosity of the great 
Austrian and Hungarian nobility. They were not all of them as 
good as their word in the matter of pensions and subsidies; but 
it is perhaps not too much to say that but for their aid and support 
Beethoven would have almost certainly gone under. ‘The atmosphere of 
Vienna was frivolous and pleasure-seeking, and excited Beethoven's 
impatience and disgust; but, when the worst has been said against the 
system of patronage in art and letters, the finest example of its 
enlightened application is to be found in the relations to Beethoven of 
such men as Prince Lichnovsky and the other “noble dilettanti,” who, 
in M. Romain Rolland’s words, “felt tho grandeur of Beethoven, and 
spared their country the shame of losing him.” On two occasions they 
intervened to prevent his leaving Vienna, and the second appeal, in 
February, 1824, was indeed a “noble address.” It shows “ what 
power, not only artistic but also moral, Beethoven exercised over th» 
élite of Germany. The first word which occurs to his followers who wish 
to praise his genius is neither science, nor art; it is faith.” Beethoven 
quartelled at one time or another with nearly all of them, as he quarrelle:t 
with every one, including such a life-long friend as Stephen Breuning ; 
but in his gentler moments he acknowledged his indebtedness, and they 
were most forbearing, and seldom resented his explosions. He was 
perhaps the most difficile man of genius who ever lived, the most in- 
capablo of adapting himself to his environment, gentle or simple. His 
relations with lodging-house keepers—he changed his rooms thirty times 
in thirty-five years—were one long and pitiful squabble. With all his 
disregard for convontionality, he was far too exacting, imperious, and 
aristocratic in the intellectual sense to be regarded as a humanitarias 
teacher. To bracket him with Walt Whitman is ludicrously inappro- 
priate in view of his fastidious orthodoxy in regerd to sexual morality. 
As M. Romain Rolland remarks, “ Beethoven had something of ti 
Puritan in him. ... He had always unchangeable ideas on the sanctity 
of love. .. . It is said that he could not forgive Mozart for having pros't- 
tuted his genius by writing Don Giovanni.” His single opera is an 
apotheosis of conjugal devotion, and the views on matrimony expresso 
in Mr. Carpenter's recently published Autobiography would have fillet 
him with even more horror than Dor Giovanni. It is only fair to M. 
Romain Rolland to add that, while he emphasizes Beethoven's sympathy 
with struggling and suffering humanity, his charming essay londs little 
support to the views expressed by Mr. Carpenter. Nothing could bs 
more generous than his recognition of the services rendered to his hero 
by the Viennese aristocracy. We have spoken of M. Rolland’s wort 
as uncritical, and may justify the epithet by pointing out that he ascribes 
to Bach—in face of the clear evidence to the contrary—the song Wiils! 
du dein Herz mir schenken, and that he is inclined to accept tho 
authenticity of documents about which the best authorities are scepticat. 
The reference to the “ Pharisaism’’ of Brahms betrays a bias whic! 
will not surprise readers of Jean Christophe. The statement that tho 
environs of Vienna are dull is certainly not borne out by the testi- 
mony of Sir George Grove, who explored them thoroughly in one of 
his Beethoven pilgrimages, and whose admirable article in his Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians is omitted from the bibliography, 





TWELVE POEMS BY J. C. SQUIRE.* 
Ir Mr. Squire were not a very young as well as a very able man, we 
should be forced to condemn his book as one that has no raison d'ére, 
no right to publicity. It is morbid. It is hypersensitive. It leads 
nowhere. It has nothing clear to say, and yet says it in great detail. 
It belongs to those “ moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth,” whictt 
even if they begin by making, if persisted in certainly unmake, the 
poet. It is haunted by the thought of death. By this we do not 
mean that the poet fecls the fimor mortis. We wish he did, for then he 
might have avoided the subject. Unfortunately, however, with him 
it is only too attractive. At times, indeed, one is inclined to say with ono 
of the characters in Webster's play: “ What is this talk fit for a charnct 
house?” In a word, the whole book is what the Elizabethans would 
have called melancholic, using that word i in their sense of ab abnormal and 
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fantastic tather than in ours of something gentle and tender if 


ce centric. ‘ 

This criticism would perhaps not be fair if Mr. Squire could retort 
that a man is what he is, and must be judged by that and not by some 
other standard. But this plea is bad, because we know from Mr. 
Squire's previous volumes how vigorous and how vital he can be, how 
fall of humanity, even of that saera indignatio which is so often in 
sensitive natures a proof of humanity. In truth, the best defence for 
Mr. Squire is analogous to that principle of law under which the dog 
has a right to his first bite. Might it not be argued that a poct has a 
right to his first bite in the matter of morbidity ? Like the dog, as long 
az he does not make a habit of it, no one can justly say him nay. 

Having relieved ourselves of this grumble, we gladly admit that 
Mr, Squire’s style and method of literary atteck remain as accomplished 
and as interesting as ever. From his descriptions—and here we may 
interject that we aro glad to see that the art of literary description, 
so much condemned some ten or twelve years ago, has begun to creep 
back into poetry—we must quote an admirable verbal sketch of a 
foreign port :— 

“A far strange port with foreign life astir 
The ship has left behind, the voyager 
Will never return to; no, nor see again, 
Though with a heart full of longing he may strain 
Back te project himself, and once more count 
The boats, the whitened wails that climbed the mount, 
Mark the cathedral’s roof, the gathered spires, 
The vanes, the windows red with sunset’s fires, 
The gap of the market-place, and watch again 
‘The coloured groups of women, and the men 
Lounging at ease along the low stone wali 
‘That fringed the harbour; and there beyond it all 
High pasture smorning and evening scattered with small 
Specks that were grazing sheep. . .. It is all gone, 
{t is all blurred that once so brightly shone ; 
He cannot now with the old clearness see 
The rust upon one ringbolt of the quay.” 
Far more poignant, though not so pleasant a picture, is the description 
in another of the divisions of the same poem, that entitled “On a 
friend Recently Dead.” It affords an admirable example of poetic 
visualization :-— 
“So in my mind there's not much left of you, 
And that disintegrates; but while a few 
Patches of memory's mirror still are bright 
Nor your reflected imago there has quite 
Faded and slipped away, it will be well 
To search fer each surviving syllable 
Of voice and body and soul. And some T'll find 
tight to my hand, and some tangled and blind 
Among the obscure weeds that fill the mind. 
A pauso... 
1 plunge my thoughts hooked resolute claws 
Deep in the turbid past. Like drowned things in the jaws 
Of grappling-irons, your features to the verge 
)f conscious knowledge one by ono emerge. 
Can I not make these scattered things unite? . . « 
1 knit my brows and clench my eyelids tight 
4nd focus to a point. . . . Streams of dark pinkish light 
Convolve; and now spasmodically there flit 
Clear pictures of you as you used to sit :— 
The way you crossed your iegs stretched in your chair, 
Elbow at rest and tumbler in the air, 
Jesting on books and politics and worse, 
And still good company when most perverse, 
Capricious friend ! 
Here in this room not long before tho end, 
Here in this very room six months ago 
You poised your foot and joked and chuckled so, 
Beyond the window shook the ash-trec bough, 
You saw books, pictures, as I see them now, 
The sofa then was blue, the telephone 
Listened upon the desk, and softly shone 
Even as now the fire-irons in the grate, 
And the little brass pendulum swung, a seal of fate 
Stamping the minutes; and the curtains on window and door 
Just moved in the air; and on the dark boards of the floor 
These same discrectly-coloured rugs were lying. . . . 
And then you never had a thought of dying.” 
The poem continues in this style. Judged as a whole, however, 
it is unsatisfactory; partly because Mr. Squire ha not stooped | 
to moralize his lay, partly because the note is so much too fiery. 
Without some hint of consolation such writing becomes intolerable 
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The hasty reader will think we haye been very severe on Mr. Squire. 
He himself will know better, and will not fail to note that at any rate 
his book has made us feel, has “rubbed us on the raw.” That is, after all, 
what a poet desires to do. What is to him intolerable is that his verse 
should float along the mind like a drop of oil upon the water, or (shall 
we say ?) like a paragraph in a halfpenny paper. As long as it can 
“bite into tho live man’s flesh for parchment,” he may hold that hs 
has not written in vain. His object, he would say, was not to make us 
happy, but to make us feel. And when all is said and done he may 
unmask the battery which lies sequestered in Walt Whitman’s line :— 

“ The song is to the singer and comes back most to him.” 





A NEW DRAMATIC FORM* 


In his collection of Plays of the Natural and the Supernaturcl, as 
they are somewhat grandiloquently styled, Mr. Dreiser, an Amorican 
playwright, introduces what is—-to us at any rate —a new and interesting 
form of dramatic writing. His method is to present and develop 
his incident with all the factors and influences in which ho imagines 
it, be they natural or supernatural, physical or metaphysical. Thus 
in that striking if rather repellent play, The Blue Sphere, a deformed 
and abnormal child, named simply “The Monstrosity,” wanders on 
to the railway track and is run over by the mail train. ‘There is nothing 
more in the story than that. But in its dovelopment are usod not 
only the thoughts as well as the actions of the persons concerned, bus 
also oncoming Fate in the shape of the mail train—a hundred and 
sixty miles away when the play opens--the talk of the stokor and 
engine-driver, and the enticements of the nameless “Shadow” whe 
lures the child to its death, Again, in the gruesome study, /n the Dark, 
the horror of the murder in Kerrigan's Flats is emphasized by the 
whisperings of spirits in the air, the howls of watchdogs, the wailing 
of the soul of the murdered man following the murderer through the 
streets, the broken ejaculatory sentences of the criminal as he hurries 
from the scene of his crime, the awakening suspicions of neighbours, 
and the commonplace comments of police officers. Of a more cheerful 
character is The Spring Recital, in which the incident is nothing more 
dramatic in itself than an organ recital given ia a city church by “a 
pessimistic musician of fifty.” The visible audience consists of four 
people, a couple of youthful lovers and two women. As Mr. Dreiver 
imagines them, however, the listeners also include not only fanns, 
nymphs, and dryads, but “an English Minister, once of St. Giles, 
Cirencester, who died in 1031, a Monk of the Thebaid, A.D. 300, and 
three Priests of Isis, B.C. 2840... and various living and newly dead 
spirits wandering in from the streets.” Even the church cat, dignified 
and supercilious, has “‘a speaking part.” 

Strangely effective is Laughing Gas, an analysis, so to speak, of 
the sensations of a man, Vatabeel, under the While his 
body is in the hands of the operators, the operation being witnessed 
and also assisted by various surgeons and nurses on the psychic 
planes, his spirit experiences terror, wonder, depression, despair, and 
these emotions are embodied or personified in the anaesthetics 
* Alcephoran,” “a power of physics without form or substanco, 
generating and superimposing ideas without let or hindrance”; and 
* Demyaphon” (“* Laughing Gas”’), “nitrous oxide, also with ths 
power of generating and superimposing huge ideas without let or 
hindrance, the capacity of the individual permitting.” Vatabecl, 
his vitality at a very low ebb, makes a great struggle to live, jecred at 


anaesthetic. 


by * Laughing Gas” : 

“ DemyarHon (fo Vatabeel): And the humour of it is that it is 
without rhyme or reason. Over and over! Eon after eon! What 
you do now, you will do again. And there is no explanation. You 
are so eager to live--to do it again. Do you not sce the humour of 
that?” 

Vatabeel apparently does see the humour of it, for he comes back to 
physical consciousness laughing uproariously—in a convulsion of 
sardonic merriment over the irony of life : 

*T see it allnow! Oh, what a joke! Oh, whatatrick!... And 
the very laughing compulsory! vibratory! a universal scheme of 
laughing! Oh, ho!ho! ho!... The folly of life! What fools and 
tools we are!... Ah, ha!ha!ha!...” 

“TIT never saw gas act more vigorously,’ says the anacsthetist. 
Vatabeel, “ beginning to recover his natural poise and reserve,” asks: 





to the reader, though it may have brought—and we hope did bring-— 
heart-ease to the poet. It may have purged his melancholy. What 
we miss is the feeling of tenderuess, of resignation—some aitempt to 
resolye the sense of pity and terror which has been aroused so keenly, 
some effort to still the agony, to give us something that may quiet 
u3 before the thought of death which has been so vividly conjured | 
up, Here again perhaps the poet would plead: “ But I must say, not | 
what you want me to say, but what is in me.” We fear we can only | 
give what will secom to Mr. Squire a most inadequate and conventional | 
answer. “If you have no more to say than what you do say, silence | 
is best.” Even though the poct must write, not what he would, but | 
what ho can, and will tell us of his “celestial patroness, who deigns | 
her nightly visitation unimplor’d,” we would still say: “ Write, for a 
poet should always be writing, but only give to tho world that which 

| 


will help the world.” A poor, old-fashioned, copybook comment ? 
Possibly, and yet we believe a true one, 


| justified by results. 


* And was it only the gas, then?” 

The stage production of such plays seems almost an impossibility, 
but according to a report in the Daily Telegraph, Laughing Gas has 
been acted in America, where “ the difficulties of presentation in the 
theatre scem to have been overcome by ‘eloquent handling of tho 


| light’ and management of the cadences of the supernatural voices,” 


As will be seen, Mr. Dreiser's method is ambitious, but in the examples 
we have quoted it can be shown, in a certain restricted sense, to le 
It seems, however, to demand spociai care in the 
selection of theme, or, as is proved by one of Mr. Droiser’s owa 
plays, The Light in the Window, it may easily have tho offect of 
preteatiousness. 

Taken as a whole, however, the book and the method must be 
pronoimced a failure in spite of the ingenuity of tho attempt to bo 
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eriginal, and to call in the other world to redress the balance of 
literary monotony in this, “ Spirits are not finely touch’d but to 
fine issues,’ and these issues aro elearly not fine enough. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


We dealt last week with one of the moet important articles in the 
new Edinburgh, that on “The Future of British Railways.” There 
are several other articles of considerable interest. ‘ Austria and 
Europe,” by Mr. Wickham Steed, is given the place of honour. It 
docs what it is most desirable that all articles on the reconstruction 
of tho Continent after the war should do. It deals specifically with 
the alterations to be made, and is not content with vague and allusive 
statements or the mere laying down of principles without practical 
applications. Here is Mr. Steed on the future of the Dual Monarchy :— 


“Unless the war is to end in a bad draw, or worse, the western half 
ef Gelicia must be included in @ reunited Poland and the (mainly 
Ruthene) eastern half, with the north-eastern or Ruthene counties 
ef Hungary, must go to Russia. Bohemia, with Moravia and the 
north-western or Slovak counties of Hungary, must form an independent 
er at least a self-governing State, linked up, ibly, by some form 
ef agreement with Poland. Transylvania and the Rumane districts 
of Hungary, with the Rumane section of Bukovina, must become 
Rumanian, due provision being made for the fair treatment of the 
Saxon and Magyar minorities. The Southern Slav provinces must 
be united with Serbia. The Magyars would retain the central 
Ifungarian plain, and, once freed from the rule of their oppressive 
oligarchy, would find it easy to maintain profitable relations with 
their neighbours. The Italians naturally belong to Italy. As to the 
Austrian Germans, little harm woukd be done should they elect to enter 
the German Empire with the Hapsburgs at their head. The Allies 
are not secking to crush the German people, or even to prevent the 
union with it of outstanding German ‘tribes.’ They are seeking to 
break the power of Prussian militarism—that is to say, of the Prussia- 
ridden Germany created by the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1871. How 
that Germany has turned the Hapsburg Monarchy into a formidable 
<—e and military weapon I have tned to show. The work dono 
»v Bismarck in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, and its consequences, 
require to be undone, and the ascendency of Prussia reduced to 
proportions compatible with the liberties of the other German States 
and of Europe. To this desirable end the only path leads through 
the dismemberment of the present Hapsburg realms.” 


We agree in the main with all these proposals, but have some criticism 
to make on details. They are indeed essential if the principle for which 
we are struggling is to be carried out. That principle is that the 


oppressed nationalities of the Austrian Empire must no longer be | 


oppressed, but must as far as possible be accorded the rights not merely 
of sclf-government but, if they so desire it, of complete independence. 
In our opinion, however, a slip of eome moment is to be found in the 
wording of one of the sentences. Mr. Steed says that the Southern 
Slav provinces must be “ united with Serbia.” We should have pre- 
ferred to say that Serbia, and those provinces of the dominions of the 
Hapsburgs which ere inhabited by the Southern Slavs, must unite in 
the foundation of an independent Jugo-Slav State. It should be 
mace quite clear that the Austrian Serbs are not to be placed under the 
hegemony of Serbia, but are to unite with her on terms of equality in 
forming a new State in which no one section shall be in a position of 
predominance. Of what Mr. Steed says as to the Austrian Germans 
eur criticism is more actual. He is quite right in saying that the Allies 
are not trying to crash the German people, or to prevent the union with 
them of the outstending German tribes. What we seek, as he jusily 
ebscrves, is to break the power of Prussian militarism. We want, he 
goes on, to undo the work done by Bismarck in the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles. That is true; but may not one of the most effective 
ways of doing it be to put the Hohenzollern dynasty under a ban except 
as regards Prussia, and to use the Hapsburgs to preside over 
a new Teutonic Confederacy embracing the whole of the German- 
speaking race except Prussia’ To put it in another way: though we 
deem it absolutely essential to deprive Austria of her right of misgovern- 
ing the Slavs, whether Jugo-Slavs, Slovaks, Czechs, Poles, or Ruthenes, 
we would not close the door to the possibility of re-establishing the 
Liapsburgs as authentic German Princes. They are out of place as 
harriers of the Slavs, but the world need not, and does not, feel the sense 
of horror and disgust in regard to them which it feels in regard to the 
Hohenzollerns. Of course the young Emperor may be too foolish to 
make it possible to do what we have suggested. He may also have tied 
himself so tightly to the Kaiser that he will be dragged down in a common 
ruin. Unless, howerer, he has done this, it would be distinctly good 
policy to leave the revivification of the Hapsburgs in a purely Teutonic 
State as one of the “ options” which can be teken at the Peace. 

The Quarterly places first an article on “ Immortality and Christian 
Pelicf,’ by the Rev. J. Gamble-——An article which makes a pleasant 
diversion from the war is Mr. Charles Tennyson's account of that great 
if somewhat wayward portrait painter, Zoflany. We do not think that 
Mr. Tennyson puts Zoffany in the least too high. Nothing could be 
more attractive than his conversation pieces, his small-scale full-length 
figures, or his family groups. Zoffany was specially connected with 
the English etage, and brought on to his canvas David Garrick and his 
circle. It may be remembered also that in the middle of his career 
he set up as a painter in India, and there not only did some of his best 
work as painter of such scenes as Colonel Mordaunt’s cock-fight, but 
also executed some admirable portraits. Mr. Tennyson notes how 
before leaving England Zoffany painted for his patron, Charles Towneley, 








the very attractive interior representing the great virtuoso among hig 
statues in the museum in his London house, a house still in existence 
(No. 14 Queen Anne’s Gate). The picture, which is in admirable condition 
and a most brilliant piece of painting, has passed by inheritance to 
Charles Towneley’s collateral descendant and representative, the present 
Lord O’Hagan. In the picture, as in the well-known mezzotint from 
it, proof is given of Zoffany’s oarefulness and eccuracy of drawing. The 
pattern used to decorate the skylight, which is still intact, is indicated 
with the utmost precision by the artist, and can be very easily recog- 
nized. It is to be hoped that some day a representative collection of 
Zoffany’s pictures will be brought together in London. They could 
not fail to delight the public.——A timely article in the Quarterly is 
that on the development of the agricultural motor. Undoubtedly the 
ploughing motor and cultivator and also the agricultural tractor have 
come to stay. Even if, assome people allege, the motor-plough does not 
do its work as well as properly trained and controlled horses, it works 
much more quickly, and that in periods like the present is a vital matter, 
It cannot be doubted also that experience of English conditions, such 
as motor manufacturers are going to obtain in the present year and 
until the war is over, will suggest all sorts of improvements. No doubt 
there would be a difficulty in small-hoidings utilizing a motor-plough to 
the full, a difficulty which is always encountered when agricultural 
machinery is in question. In all probability, however, this difficulty 
coukl be met cither by using very small and cheap motors, or else 
by schemes of hiring set in motion by the landlord or by a Co-operative 
Society. 





FICTION. 


NOTHING MATTERS.* 


WHILE this volume—the proceeds of the sale of which go to tho Actors 
Emergency War Fund—by no means represents Sir Herbert Tree's 
primitiaein the domain of belles lettres, it retains traces of wnoonventicn- 
«lity which distinguish it not disagreeably from the work of the profossional 
writer, ‘Take, for example, the Preface, which is placed at the beginning 
of the book, but is supplemented by an “ Afterthought"’ on p. 20}, 
which, like the postscript of a woman’s letter, contains the gist of the 
matter. For there Sir Herbert Tree confesses to an uneasy apprehension 
that some of the plots of his stories may have been “ proplictically 
plagiarised by those who have gone before,” and he continues: “A 
friend of mine lately asked me, in terms of no measured reproach, why 
I never read books, to which I answered: ‘I am afraid of cramping my 
style.” On this ground, I plead the innocence of ignorance.” As 
regards plots, Sir Herbert Tree need not seriously tear tho plagiary- 
hunter, but in respect of phrases we are afraid he is entitled to exclaim 
pretty frequently: “ Pereant gui nostra ante nos dixerunt.” To take 
only one instance, the fourth chapter of his best story onds with the 
words: “ Howard Romaine resolved to commit suicide or porish in tha 
attempt!” The note of exclamation and the absence of quotation- 
marks afford presumptive evidence of a claim to proprietorship; but 
in view of the author's protestation we can only regard it as a striking 
example of great wits jumping together-—at different times. As t his 
never reading books, we are inclined to think that this assertion must be 
taken in a Pickwickian sence, like Mr. Balfour's statement that he never 
read the newspapers. Internal evidence of a conclusive nature to the 
contrary can be accumulated in these pages, from which Sir Herbert 
Tree can be convicted out of his own mouth of familiarity with the 
works not only of Shakespeare, but of Bacon, Sophocles, Dickons, and 
Heine. But we may all the more readily pass over the convorgences 
and parallelisms, because Sir Herbert Tree undoubted!y has qualities 
both as regards style and thought which lend individuality (o his work. 
He has a gift for epigram, a wayward sardonic humour, and a strony 
sense of the macabre. Even where they ave derivative his phrases are 
ingenious, as when he defines the genius of the courtier as “an infinite 
faculty of not being bored,’ or remarks that the Austrian officer “ waltzes 
as the nightingale sings, because he has nothing else to do,” or doprecates 
the habit observable in some people, “who are too apt to treat God as 
if He were a minorroyalty.”” Asan example of his sardonic humour one 
may note the parenthetical comment on the opportunitics afforded to 
understudies by the extraordinary frequency of funerals in the families 
of leading low comedians. Tho saying is entirely in keoping with the 
context, but this is not always Sir Herbert Tree’s way. There can be 
humour in tragedy, as he shows in the interesting lecture which is 
included in the volume; but the alternation of the sarcastic with the 
sentimental (as in the opening etory) or the flamboyant with the 
would-be pathetic (as in the little sketch “God is Good,” which might, 
but for two or three sentences, have been written by tho late Mr. 
Clement Scott) is rather disconcerting. 

Quite the most successful and entertaining of the stories is “ The 
Mystery of Howard Romaine,” who, in the words of his creator, 
“was consumed by a morbid passion for notoriety, and having 
no other means of satisfying this craving, gravitated towards 
the stage.” ‘he narrative describes how after many vicissitudes 
he was reduced to resorting to the stratagem of a sham suicide 
and to becoming his own body-snatcher in order to get back 
into the limelight. ‘The vein of mocking irony is here consistently 


"© Wething Matters, and other Storica. By Herbert Beerbohm Urce. London: 
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maintained, and is perfectly in keeping with the thome ; but the story 
which gives its name to the book is spoiled by sudden changes of mood, 
and produces a result comparable to that of eating a caramel pudding 
stuffed with olives. The fantasy of the stout gentleman is a clever 
extravaganza in the macabre manner; and the tale of the stuffed mouse 
tells how a devoted lover was providentially rescued at the eleventh 
hour from declaring himself by the sudden revelation of cruelty in his 
innamorata, a lady with a face like a Madonna who was yet capable of 
being “ titillated voluptuously ” (in Judge Jeffreys’s phrase) by the 
sight of torture. It is not a pleasant story ; indeed, few of them are. 
By far the best and most genial thing in the book is the address already 
referred to on “ Humour in Tragedy,” which contains some excellent 
stories well told, some sound and some highly disputable criticism, 
and a definition of Humour as the “ darling love-child of Intelligence ” 
which is worthy of taking its place beside the description of lightning 
as “ God’s short-hand.” It is strange that when sardonic writers lapse 
into sentiment they plunge up to the neck. 





The Dancing Hours. By Harold Ohlson. (John Lane.  6s.)— 
This very delightful story of an innocent adventuress should be read by 
every one who wishes for an hour’s entertainment in which to forget 
the war. Jane, the heroine, is a most attractive figure, and if the 
coincidence is a little far-fetched by which she selects as tho victim of 
her blameless blackmail the lady who can reveal to her the story 
of her birth, the results are so agreeable that the reader will not 
cavil at the improbability. Gustavus Floyd, a wise and urbane 
society bachelor, is exceedingly well drawn, and all the personages of 
the little drama are lifelike and convincing. 

READABLE NovELS.—Families Repaired. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Allen 
and Unwin. 6s.)—A social novel dealing with pre-war conditions.—— 
Afraid. By Sidney Dark. (John Lane. 6s.)—A rather painful story 
of a coward and his redemption.——Jimmy's Wife. By Jessie Champion. 
(Same publisher and price.) The most important characters in this 
book are a country rector and his wife, both of whom are decidedly 
unconventional in type. 





BOOKS OF THE 


——_~>__—— 





= + a Ae Pd Pa 
SOME WEEK. 
[Notice in this colunn does not necassarily preclude $ud32142:0! reviz 0.) 

The English Catalogue of Books. Vol. IX., 1911-15. (Publishers 
Circular. 5 guineas net.)—Mr. R. B. Marston is to be congratulated on 
the rapid completion of his great catalogue, which is now continuous from 
the year 1801. It gives in one alphabet both the title and the author 
of almost every book published in the United Kingdom, with the 
publisher, the size, the month and year of publication, and the price. 








The ninth volume records over 57,500 books, and as each is entered 
twice, there are over 110,090 entries. The publications of learned Socie- 
ties are given in an appendix; we miss the Hakluyt Society there, but 
find its books in the main catalogue. The editor states that 12,379 
books were published in 1915, 11,587 in 1914, and 10,665 in 1915. 
The reduction caused by the war was thus comparatively small, though 
it will doubtless become more marked as time pases. The catalogue is 


remarkably accurate, although the editor, we arc told, had to correct 
the shects near the Somme. As a piece of private entcrprise, it deserves 
hearty commendation. 
Church and Reform in Scotland: a History from 1797 to 1843. By 
L. Mathieson. (Glasgow: MacLehose. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is the 
final volume of Mr. Mathieson’s very able history of Scotland from the 
Reformation. Its two main topics are the political emancipation of 
Scotland from a corrupt feudalism thet England had long outgrown, | 
and the development of the Moderate and Evangelical parties in the | 
Presbyterian Church, leading ultimately to the Disruption of 1843. On 
the political side Mr. Mathieson’s account of the rise of Scottish 
Radicalism and of the ee troubles of the carly nineteenth century 
e helps us to understand the existing political 





is lucid and impartial. 
situation in Scotland, among a people of tenacious memories. In | 
theclogical matters, which occupy the greater part of the volume, Mr. 
Mathieson is even more judicial than an English writer would contrive 
to be. He regards the founders of the Free Church as rather unreason- 
able fanatics, and his estimate of the famous Dr. Chalmers is surprisingly 

He expressly acquits Peel and his 


frigid and almost contemptuous. 
colleagues on the charge, 80 commonly levelled against them in Scotland, 
of hastening the Disruption by their ignorance and indifference. 


The Nation's Health: the Stamping ou! of Venereal Disease. By 
Sir Malcolm Morris. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—As a member of 
the Royal Commission, Sir Malcolm Morris has written this admirable 
little book to drive home the lessons of the Report. He describes the 
history and nature of vencreal discase, showing incidentally that it is 
more prevalent in towns than in the country. He lays stress on the 
difficulties in the way of compulsory notification, and still more of com- 
pulsory treatment. He regards the old policy of regulation, still fol- 
lowed on the Continent, as a complete failure. Medical men must, | 
he holds, be privileged to warn a patient's intended bride against 
marriage. In a final chapter he says some plain words on the inerease 
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of the plague caused by the war and the urgent need of dealing with it 
more thoroughly. 





A Naturalist in Borneo. By the late R. W. G. Shelford. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net.)}—The author, who died young in 1912, was Cur:tor 
of the Sarawak Museum before settling down at the Oxford Museum as 
Assistant-Curator under the guidance of Professor Poulton, who edits his 
book. It is apparent from the wide scope of his work, ranging fron 
men and mammals to beetles, and from the vividness and exactitude of 
his observations, that Mr. Shelford was a born naturalist, and would 
have done great things had he lived. As it is, the book is curiously 
interesting. We may draw attention, for example, to the account 
of the little Sarawak monkeys, and to the note on egrets, which “are 
very strictly preserved in Sarawak on account of the benefits they 
confer on cattle by clearing them of ticks.” The author’s numerous 
photographs are excellent. 





Highways and Byways in Nottinghamshire. By J. B. Firth. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. net.)—To an excellent series this is a most readable 
addition. Mr. Firth writes well and has accumulated a mass of curious 
information. The chapters on Nottingham and Newark and the parts 
they played on opposite sides in the Civil War, the account of Southwell 
and its ancient minstcr, the claborate description of the Dukeries 
Welbeck, Clumber, and Thoresby, all sect in the remains of Sherwood 
Forest—are the chief features. Robin Hood is cautiously handled. 
Byron in poverty at Southwell and in transient splendour at Newstead 
is another picturesque figure. Mr. Firth tells us that the famous “ Mrs. 
Markham”’ who taught our grandfathers the history of England was a 
Miss Elizabeth Cartwright of East Markham, daughter of the famous 
Dr. Edward Cartwright who invented the power-loom, and niece of Major 
Cartwright the Radical. Mr. Firth abounds in anecdote. He has a 

capital illustrator in Mr. F. L. Griggs. 

The Monks of Westminster. By Archdeacon E, H. Pearce. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. net.)—This echolariy book is a register of 
the monks from Edward the Confessor’s day to the Dissolution. It has 
been compiled from the wonderfully rich archives of the Abboy, and 
will be of the greatest value to historians in dating documents as well 
as in illustrating the life of the monks at different periods. The register, 
though incomplete, contains seven hundred and six names in five cen- 
turies. Two new monks, on the average, were admitted each yoar. 
Nearly all the monks, even from the first, were probably Englishmen 
The infirmarer’s rolls give curious details as to sick monks and the time 
that they spent in the monastic i 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON GRITISH LOOMS 
PATTERNS POST FREF. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT soenemanen LONDON, 





Sleepless through Indigestion 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is taken. 
Yor example, we may wake up after an hour or two's sleep with 
ivoublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by food fermentation, 
and sleep for the time being is banished. 





This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenge 
are a most valuable and convenient remedy—convenient because 
they are so handy to carry about or have at one’s bedside. They re- 
lieve the pain and discomfort immediately, and bring a wonderful 
feeling of relief and tranquillity. All who are subject to Indigestion, 
whether in the form of Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Pelpitation, 
&c., will derive the greatest possible benefit by taking a Lozenge 

after meals or whenever troublesome symptoms are experienced. 


Dr, Jenner's Absorbent Loze nges are m ade a Savory « Moore from Dr. 


‘caner’s original formula. ‘Their value is brie d by their power to 
correct Ac idity generaied by § od fermentation. are quite harmless, having 
no effect whatever on the s! act itse i, and may be taken for as long as is necessary 
without becoming indispensae 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
SAMPLE FOR 2d., POST FREE. 


A Sample Box of the Lozenge, sufficient for a thorough trial, will be sent on 
receipt of 24. in stamps for postage, &c. Mention the 
vory & } AL Lul., Chemists to The King, lisa New Bond Street, London, 








| GREEN and ABBOTT. | 


Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 


HOUSES. 
Gerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED, 
| 473 OXFORD STREET, w. 


| TOTAL FUNDS - &: 


£21,111,866, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


BFAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
CEFICES {24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMGFED. 


1 R j Ss) H Samples and illusivated list post free 
COLLARS 
Mate ie ig wt Gon 6 SHIRTS 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. 40. Donogall Place BELFAST 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, veo LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFYEE, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


Limited, 


HOLSCRN BARS, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,060,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .......,...........-&926,000,0C0, 


LONDON. 





Spectator, and address 


INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE | 





| experience essential, Salary £145, 








$$ - 


ERSEY’ DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD- 


THE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are prepared to receiva 
Loans of £20 and upwards, a3 may be agreed upoa, on the security of their BONDS, 
at Interest at the rate of £5 ~ Od. per centum, per annum, payable half- yearly 
for poriods as may be arranged ‘ 

Communications to be addressed to RICHARD I. POWELL, 
Office, Liverpool. 








Treasurer, Dock 


ALFRED CHANDLER, General Manager and Secretary, 
Dock Office, Liverpool. 


|} OME OFFERED to MOTHER and CHILD, as sole paying 

guests, in best part of Hampstead, by officer’s wife, to share excellent 
Governess and Nurse, charming house and good servants; mother with daughtor 
about six years old preierred (aot Roman Catholies). Very good references required 
and given.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box No. 796, The Spectator, 
i Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


(eCHESTES TRAINING COLLEGE (for Elementary Teachers) 

Wanted, immediately, RESIDENT MISTRESS (Church of England). Age not 
under 24. Subjects: Mathematics, Geegraphy. Salary £90, with bourd, residence, 
nana medical attendance.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 





HERTS 


B: (RKHAMS' TED 8¢ HOOL “FOR vr IRLS, 
the Gov rernors invite Applications for the post of HEAD-MIS" 
ac the resignation of Miss Beatrice Harris, the presen 
stress will have the use oi the School House, in which tin re is accou- 
25 Boarders, and in which she will be required = reside, 
The esti mated total value of the appointment is £450 a yer 
Applications, giving particulars of age, SS pr recent occupation, and 
the neines and addresses of persons to whom reference may be made, taust be reevived 
noi later r than the zis t February, 1917, by me, tho uz adersigned, from whom further 
particulars can be obtaiaed. 
The Head-Mistress meneh be prepared to take up her duties at the 
the Autumn Term in Septomber next. 
Canvassing (either dicectly or indirectly) will render a Cs » liable to dis- 
qualification, Not more than 3 testimonials (copies, not ori als) may, be sent. 
A. W. Vv Al 30% 
Cierk to the Govcraors. 






beginniag of 





Tring, 24h January, 1917. 
«iano UNIVERSI rs Y COL L HN G E Pp R E TOR LA, 
Applications are invited for ti © post of PROF ESsORn OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, 

Salary, £600 pe r ennun 
years, by annual increments of £2 





1, rising, a er completion of probationary term of three 


; to £350. 











Applicants must be Graduates o “niversiiy and should “ey $3 SOI 
of Unis ‘acitag work i i gz, besides 
and a mat al cer e ac ademic 





‘Transvaal Univ ersit y 





. rinati * 
experie aud publications) should reach the REC 
Coil lege, Pr ete tia, Transvaal, on or before April 20th, 1917. 

ce applicant shou id reach Pretoria in time for the opening 
iy 24th. A grant of £50 will be made towards pa 
al £25 ia the case of a married man, 









with an addition 


[poopensrimny EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. 








HiGi SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


MUNICIPAL 
MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS required after Easier. Honours Degree and good 
or according to experience. Ap yplic — 3 sould 
be seat to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Commiitee, by February LOth 
from ‘whom Forms of — ation may be obtained upon the receipt of a stamp “a, 
addressed foolscap cnvelc 





Y O R ES. 


SCHOOL, 


Ss K I P T ON, 
ERMYSTED'S GR (MAAR 


HE AD- ui ASTERSHIP. 

WANTED, tp April next, a Head r for the abo 

(26 oarders). Candidates nist be Grad cane ofa li ra 

Forms of Application and full particulars of the emoluments, &c., may 

from the uadersigned, to — n applic ations (with 20 copies of two recent 
should be sent on or before the 21st February 

"Cc. PL RY CH ART. i SWORTH, 
Bank Buildings, Skipton, 
Clerk > the 















Governor. 


\ JARWIC K SH I R E EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. 


WELLESBOURNE (NEAR WARWICK) CENTRAL INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
WOMAN TEACHER (Certificated unless with Seco 
requived, Graduate peu <d. Must be able to take } 
up to standard of Sen al Examination. Salary, if Collegiate, £75, 
£4 to £111. (Non- -Coll , £10 les3.) Lxperience will be taken into ¢ 
i fixing commencing salary, oan up to £20 extra may be paid for this 
fur Degree.—For Form of Application and further Informatioa apply DIRECTO 
OF EDUCATION, Warwi 











IL ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, BOSON, . —Wanted 
at Easte oT, a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS for French aad German 
An Honours Degree, residence abroad, and some experience are essential. ur 





iceording to qualifeati m3 and experleuce.—Apply to the HEAD-MIS ERE 55 at the 


School. 






TERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, to teach Cher 
and Physica, Physiology and ma slene. ‘Training, oxperience, and some know 
of Domesti Art + deatra! ble y, stating salary, to the ORGANIZING SECR 
TARY, Barrack Square » Glow ieester. 


M ISTRE SS OF SC a NCE wsatel in April for the GLOUC 
~ 






(o~ B ORGANISERS wanted to work ile or the Birminghaia 
Clyie Recreation League In G and Boys’ Clubs. 
Good Education and Organising sential. Age 25-45. Salary from 
£100 upwards. 
Apply: SECRETARY 





Lx pericnee 





10 Winchester House, Victoria Square, Birmingham, 


~Miss ETHEL VISICK, Diploma 


Pupil of Tcicinliller, Tobias Matihay, and 


IL \NOFOR' B 7 CITION, 
Royal Conservatorium, Lelocia : 
Leonard Borwick 
EAR TRACNLING and SIGHT-READING on Rhythmic Method Priaciples. Pupii 
of Dr. Yorke Trotter. 
Srepios; 4 Colcherne Terrace, §.W. (Tel. : 4889 Western), and Broadweod's Studios, 
Conduit Strcet, W. Miss Visick will visitors at Broadwood’s Studios em 
12 to 12.30 p.m, 02 Vridays, or by appoint meat, 
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ENGLAND.—CALDER 





TORTH OF GIRLS’ S&C SCHOOL, 





SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and cea air, nd sun he alm is to give a sound 


dry, bracing, . 
education to girls on public ; One ef the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of ag Well ped clazsr ois, laboratory, gymnasium, 
aad playing field.—Iilus trated pro= pects on application to HNAD-MISTREsS. 


rpuE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with 


great attent jon to health. Elder girls 
may specialise * Art, Ma Liter ature, gcs 





school J 

















Fees guineas and 65 ¢ 3 | 
) f asion, s¢ ships. bu rsartes, and joan | 
3 pplication to The PRINCIPAL, Uxaluing College, 
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: rHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRALNING | 
3 . - “ 
| E COLLEGE, DAKTFOR >. HEATH, KENT. 
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K Sir GRORGR NEWMAN, M.D. (Chatr man). , IF ASTOR, M P. 
ly. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, MP. LORD IUNFERMLINI 
Ihe MARCHLONESS OF 
Acting Print pal 
Mies H. C. GREE? 
Vice wipal : 
Mias A. WIKNER (Roval Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
Colleze was 0} 1885, and was the firsi of ifs kind in Engiand dent 
i d to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedisl ec 
e course exte 4 07 two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Phyaioloyy, 
i eory and Practi ce of f Gymnastics, ainasag and Me i 
‘ a Outdoor Gsmes, Students I , img in la | 
tu rh uids a its own gron 1S ae . a 
boa lor to Dartford Heath 0 beg in | 
ei ieut pplication to the SECREPALY. | 
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( »pUTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHA. "RU aud 
EWRURY. Gar : I yomen. tensive 





\J FARM, XN ste ge Glas 
house Vegeta} I Fi < t i t 
(icon. Bots t B.S Not s Zu, 

tr Fruit \ For j CIPA 


PRIVATE 
] OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P, i. EVANS, M.A., prepares | 








PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy i ¢ Lon . 
sud other Exams, Jarge modern | » 200 J irom sca —Appy, © é 
Koad, Bonracmou! 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CHOOL, 


biuisuwe 


=) is 


2 or Lar es. New Domestic Scienca 
br anch jor girls ever 13. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Princi ipals, the 


Misses DODD. 
i R E NCH “SC HOOL. — Mile. EXPULS 1 B elsize Park 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few gir “4 of good family, prevented 
from finishing their education abrcad, Only French spoken, €pecial ‘eb vamtages 
for Music and accoreplishments. Lome life, outdcor games. Excellent references 
in England. 


a HOUSE 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class 


LYNDHURST GARDENS. 
? Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
| CONDER, Classical Tripos, Caymnb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 

Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Puptis prepared fcs 
vivanced E ge ations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation 
‘ennis, Hockey, &c 
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| PpDawAsTON HIGH SCHOQCKL GIRLS, Limited, 
St HAGLEY ROAD, RIRMINGHAM, 
| Head- Wistress——Mi G ARLETON 
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| DOMESTIC SCTENC DEPAR’ ME 
} rRi RATCRY PARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIKLS, 
| RIM NG HOUSES. 
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COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
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SSHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 


Age 17} to 183, 
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LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valuo from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP = ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There ara also several “ War Exhi- 
Litions ” of £60 a year.—Partieulars from the SECRETARY, Cliiton College, Bristol. 


“ILLASTON SCHOOL. 


A Public School on modern lines, w vith P Preparatory Department. 
Moderat? fees.—Prospectus on application to the HEAD- MASTER, Willaston 
School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 
An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS open 
to boys under 15 on September 21st, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Ilead-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 














S* EDMUND’ S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fino healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres ah fields. — Junior School. 


Preparation for Universities, -—, ¢ 
For prospectus write to Rev. Ww. BU RNSIDE, M. A. Head- Master. 
Recognized by the 


i ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
40 feet 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, 











above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. 
Head-Master, If. V. PLUM, = A. 
ELSTED SCHOOL. 


TEN SCROLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 





for competition in March.—TDarticulars from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or 
the BU SAR. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 


SUIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by examJuation beginning March 6th, 1917. EXHIBITIONS (not competitive) 
tor sons of officers killed in the war will also be given. Boys examined at Kossail 
and in Lonéen.—For particulars apply THE BURSAR, Rossail, Fleetwood. 


UNSTABLE 








SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Pubile 

Most healthy _ ality, 33 miles from London. £16 13s. 4d. 
per term. —Apply to Head- Master, L. C. RK. THRING, M.A. (Canted.), Puaatadic, Beds. 


QHERBORNE | SCHOOL. — An “EX AMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen and over 
twelve years of age on June Ist, 1017, will be held on June 19th and following days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sheeran, Dorset. 


work, 
School education. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &eo. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coursa from 
any date. Excellent Introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 





r YPEW RITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke § Str eet, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cress Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing of all kinds, Work from provincial towns and the country, the various 
Fronts and the Fleet } promptly returned and safely pees. Price List cneggteation. 





SUPREME EFFORT FOR THE VICTORY LOAN. 
Writing Articles for the Press, Short Stories, Novels, Verse, &c., in spare 
time, and then purchasing War Loans, not only hastens Victory, but also 


brings fame and remuneration in its train to the author. Avoid fruit less 
work ; let the School of Authorship initiate you into gettiag work accepted — 
they know just what editors appreciate. Please sead for prospectus of 
Courses (enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


‘CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Mducationai 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulara of 
thelr requirements (age ot pupils, locality preferred, range 
cf tees, dc.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Tducationa! Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
—— stafls of the most important schools and thus able 
eupply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
CBcte—156- 162 OXFO!; D SIRELT, LONDON, W. Telephone— 1198 Museum. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesere. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledgs 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by eending (free of Aa prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and vy idea of fees should be given. 


"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON, Fducational Agents, London, E.C. 
5053 Central. 


O F 


' 

| 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., | 





puscs 





CHOOLS 


7. & J. 143 Cannon Street, 
Telephone : : 


(jHOlcE 





TUTORS. 


AND 








SCHOOLS 








$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4 4926. 
Lducational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are locking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES In Privete 
‘amilies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite re ream ong cost. Prospectuses and full 
particular will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C. Please meutiou age of boy, the locality preterred, and intended 
profession if decided upon, 
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Under the management ofa 
Head- Mistresses" Association, Association of Aassistant- Mistresses 
and Welsh County Schools Association. ' 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated oa 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 


without charge. 


Centres, D'Oyleys, &o. 
approval. 
Cork. 


kind, broken or otherwise. 
offer not accepted parcel returned post froc. 
Part’e.—S. CANN and CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 





by writing bo CRAVEN PRESS 











AGENCY 


FOR 








WOMEN TEACHERS, 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 36, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.c. 





Preceptora, 


i by the Teachers’ Guild, Collega 


Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 8 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible special appointments should be arran 


ze 
Registenr—Miss ALICE M. FOU NTAIN. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 


of Medical Men in all parts willing to calle RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 


EAL L ACE, 
CROCHET. 


Old laces esnmsenen and cleaned. 


) LD 


Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case an} 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, ery Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Itd., 22 Craven Sérect, Teattger coum, \ 


YOUGH:! AL, —Inisn PorInT. LODIERIOK. 
Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Tsbly 
Golden, Silver and. Wedding Presents. 
Direct ‘from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, 





IRIsu 


Selection sent oa 
Youghal, Co, 





ARTIF ICIAL 


TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturer, 


Measrs. BROWNING, insteed of to provincial buyers. 
per cetuse, return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxfo 


If forwarded by post, valus 


Street, London, Eat. 100 years, 


Q\LD G OLD ar and | SILVER J EWELLERY ‘BOUGHT. —W atches, 


Chains, Kings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &. Any 


EVERSIONS 


Hi ighest value givon. 


and 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


Cash or offer by return. if 


Satisfaction guarantecd. Bankers, 


INTERES1 Ss 


LIFE 


SOCILTY, Limited, 


10 Lancaster Place, Sirand, W.C. 


Reta 1835. Gyles (rane up) £500,600, 


50 ng gr —Sond postage (T wopence) for particulars and 
“EHOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Earn) 





YHE NATIONAL 


32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALtbANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFTERING FROM SEVER? 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN T 


APPEALS. 
HOSPITAL FOR THE 
Hi.M. Task Kina. 
MENTAL AND NER: 
Rk WARDS. 
LE tACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


DONATIONS, 


Treasurer: ‘THE EARL OF HAnRowry. 


SUBSCRIP TIONS, 


‘Secretary : Gopraey H. HAMILTON, 


= ————=—=—= YY 
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6s YOU'LL hardly believe 
it,” the bootmaker 
the ic 


assured oficer, 
© but the very best way to ck 
Lotus field boots, a i 
boots too, is simply to wash 
them with a sponge and water,” 

“*Atter, L take it,” said the 
officer, “ brushing off the mud ia 
the usual way. 

‘ No, don’t use brushes at all, 
Throw them away. ‘1 hey are 
apt to be dirty themselves and 
to stain or to turn your boots a 

ark colour.” 

**But water will harden the 
leather, won't it?” 

“Nota bit of it. It will not 
only remove the dirt, cven whea 
boots are caked with mud, but 
it will also wash theieather so 

clean that, after a Bo od polish, 
the boo's will look like new 
Remember, too, that 














again. c 
Lotus service boots of all ‘kinds, 
black as well as brown, are cut 


from lea: her that is Waierproot 
itself before it is made iato 
boots.” 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus 361A—84/- 
Guaranteed Waterprac f 
poius Patent 
ghaa/i4 
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How to help to your 
utmost and at the 
same time double 
your Private Income 


YU PPOSING — for example — you have 
h £10,000. You can invest the whole of 


this sum in the War Loan, paying cash. Then 
you can take the Bonds to ihe Sun Life of Canada, 
who will accept them as payment for an Annuity, 
and will guarantee not to dispose of them to any 
third party until at leasi one year after peace 


Assuming you to be 65 (male), the Sun Life of 
Canada will guarantee you an income of £1,155 10s. 
(other ages proportionately) for the rest of your 
life, however long you live. It is unlikely you 
have been receiving more than £500 a year from 
your investments, therefore your income will be 
more than doubled, and you will have placed your 
£10,000 at the disposal! of the Government for the 


successful prosecution of the War. 


That is merely an example. The 
method holds good for any amount 
and at any age, both for males and 
females 


Vrite to-day (or call) for full particulars. State 
date of birth, amount of capital, and how invested 
(if in good Canadian securities, the Company will 
buy them ; if in others, help may be given you in 
their a disposal). Address the enquiry 
to the Manager, J. F. Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 


71 Canada ‘aint Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


FOR GOD, KiNG AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS ard CLUBS | 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home C amps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, ea "a, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 


Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





€ 


pp es crossed “ Barcla eys’, @% Church Arr iy, * payable to YVrebendary Carlile, | 
lon. Chief Sec. » Headquarters, Bryanston Street. Marble Arch, W, 





owellings, inflammation, and stiff: 
| pounds disappear; in ot her we 


taken for any length of time, 





| to the minor uric acid iments, or early symptoms which denote 
the existence of the gout; ibit, begin the use of Bishop's 
Varalettes without delay. In the majority of cases the occasional 


| gouty habit in perfect subjection, and to avoid all ills arising 





CORRECTING THE 
GOUTY HABIT. 


THE ONLY WAY TO GET RID OF URIC ACID. 

















































Before it is possible to realise why there is only one way tv 
overcome ailments of a gouty origin, it is necessary to know how 
such ailments are brought about. 

The development of the gouty habit is seldom realised until it 
has reached a somewhat advanced stage. In fact, in most gouty 
cases it bas been allowed to gain such a strong hold on the 
system that when the victim does at last realise that ke is gouty 
he finds a severe attack of his ailment inevitable. 

It is most important, therefore, that the early signs of the fact 
that the uric acid habit has been set up should be generally 
known, for if proper steps are taken to correct it in its first 
stages all gouty suffering may be avoided. Very often the gouty 
habit manifests itself first of all in the form of acklity, heart- 
burn, flatulence, and other dyspeptic symptoms, but the more 
unmistakable signs are the aches and pains which trouble every 
gouty subject at intervals. These may be either dull achos, which 
are continuous for some hours, or they may be sharp, inter- 
mittent pains. 

HOW GOUT BEGINS. 

Neglect of these early symptoms may lead to an attack of acute 
gout, which will suddenly prestrate the victim, or to some of the 
other numerous forms of gout. These symptoms are evidence of 
the growth of certain deposits which the uric acid forms as it 
circulates with the blood through the muscles, tissues, organs, 
and joints. These deposits are of a hard, crystalline, irritant 
nature, and they cause al] the pain, inflammation, stiffness, and 
other suffering that attend an attack of any of the gouty ills. 
With a great number of gouty subjects these deposits occur ia 
the joints, particularly the smal! joints, such as the great tos, 
and in such cases attacks of acute gout result. 

Uratic depesits in the muscles set up gouty rheumatism and 
lumbago; in the nerves, sciatica and neuritis; in the organs, 
such serious ailments as stone and gravel; in the skin, gouty 
eczema, and so on, There is practically no part of the system 
which may net become the seat of some form of gout as the result 
of uric acid being allowed to impregnate it and leave its clogging 
deposits. 

Now, the only course open to the gouty subject who wishes to 
get rid of any form of gouty or uric acid ailment, and to keep 
free from it hereafter, is to take steps which will ensure the 
complete removal of the uric acid and its compounds from every 
part of the system, and also prevent their formation and reten- 
tion in the future. 

To accomplish this it is absolutely essential to use a uric acid 
solvent and eliminant, such es Bishop’s Varalettes. Many yaars 
experience has proved conclusively that such an eliminant affords 
the only positive means of overcoming and preventing gout, and 
has established the fact that Bishop’s Varalettes are the most 
effective remedy for the prevention and relief of all forms of gout 

THE PERFECT GOUT ELIMINANT. 

When Bishop’s Varalettes are taken they immediately enter the 
circulatory system, and are carried with the bloed to every part 
of the body, just as surely as the uric acid itself is carried. 
Wherever, therefore, the latter has lodged Bishop’s Varalettes 
must come into contact with it. 

The uric acid deposita which have settled in even the farths 
crannies of the system are thus reached and dissolved by Bisho ~~ 
Varalettes, aud are then carried natur: and harmlessly right 
out of the system. -— the result of elimination the pain, 

~ dl by ta se uratic com- 
gouty acai l 









is completely 


relieved. And then Bishop’s Varalettes have noue of the serious 
defe ts of the medicines comme nly ed in the treatment of gout 
The latter seriously derange the st r nervous systems if 





Bi shop’ s Varalettes may be 
used indefinitely without the slightest injurious effect upen any 
part of the system. 

If you are gouty, whether you 
of the serious forms of gout, or whether you are 


+ 






g from any 


erely subject 





already suffer 








use of Bishop’s Varalettes is all that is necessary to keep the 
from uric acid. In graver cases of long standing and greater 

{ Sishup’s Varalettes are just as effective in bringing 
relief, and their bene#cial action begins with the first 





A LITTLE BOOK FOR THE GOUTY 


The manufacturers of Bish = Varalettes have issued a little 





ok for the gouty subject, cont iz information of the greatast 
value to everyone who 1s "Hiable to any uric acid trouble. This 
valuable little book contains a non-uric-acid I r dietary 


which shoukl be in the possession of every gouty subject. A copy 
of this booklet may be had free from Alfred Bishop, Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y 

Bishop’s Varalettes are small, white, tasteless, and effervescent, 
yuid without 





dissolve immediately, and may be taken in any | 
the slightest inconvenience 

Of all chemists, Is., 2s., and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from 
the makers, as above, for Is. 3d., 2s. 4d., or 5s. 4d., post free in 
the United Kingdom. 
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VICTORY 


WAR LOAN 


917 


he Eagle Insurance Company and the British 


Dominions General Insurance Company, Ltd., 


are prepared io give special facilities to all those desirous 
of participating in the new 5°, War Loan who may 
not have funds at present available for that purpose. 
Kither Company will advance the money up to the full 
amount required to purchase the Stock and at the same 
time will issue a Policy which will automatically pay off 
the advance in either five, ten or filteen years at the 
Subscriber's option; or, in the event of previous Death, 
the total amount of the Stock immediately becomes, without 
further payment, the absolute property of tho Subscriber's 
executors, administrators or assigns, ‘The Companies will 
charge the same rate of interest on the money advanced 
to purchase ihe Stock ag the Stock itself bears. 


The above offer has great advantages, since it eaadies anyone 
to secure War Loan to-day, spreading the payment over 
five, ten or fifteen years, and it provides also that in the 
event of the Death of the Subscriber, thera is no further 
Hability whatever, and the whole of the Stock purchased 
becomes the absolute property of the Subscriber's ropre- 
sentatives. These facilities should specially appeal to 
all who, in addition to wishing to support the Loan for 
the Country, desire 


1, To make provision for thoir Families. 

2. To provide for the Educational Expenses of their 
Children. 

8. To provide a sum of money as a Marriage Gitt for 
young daughters. 

4. To provide their Ghildren with a sum of money at 
the age when they are likeiy to start their carser. 


It should also appeal to all firms who desire to induce their 
employces to become provident, es by means of this scheme 
they can secure a provision for retirement at any given ago, 

The Scheme will nocessarily be confined to approved lives, 
after examination by the Companics’ medical inen, who aro 
already appointed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Hazardous occupations will be dealt with specially. 

Aa the period for which the War Loan can bo subscribed 
is short, the last day being the 16th February, it is necessary 
for anyone desirous of taking advantage of this scheme 
to do so immediately. All forms in connexion therowith 
can be obtained, or any enquiries can be answored, at eithor 
of the Companies’ Offices. 

EXAMPLE: If anyone aged 40 next birthday wishes to 
sesure £190 of 5°, War Steck they would have to pay 
£5 11s. 4d. each year for i5 years. Should Death occur, 
even after paying one instalment, the whole of the £100 oi 
Stcck would forthwith becomes the property of the Sub- 
seribor's represontatives, and would 40 immediately handed 
to them. Oitherwiss, at the end of 15 years the whole o7 
the Stock becomes the property o? the Suascriber, who will 
have paid in al! oly £83 10s. Od. 

In tho event of the Government redeeming tho War 
Loan before tho maturity of the Policy, the amount of 
Cash or Stock received from the Government will be handed 
over. 


Should the Subseriber discontinuo the payments af any 
time, the Company will grant a paid-up policy for such 
an amount as tho number of annual payments bears to 
the total number payable. 





or any hazardous eceupation. 


pleted, the total amount gage made to the 
Company will be refunded, or the subscribers’ 
represeniatives, at their 
payments under the Policy watil its maturity, and 
secure tho full amount of the War Stock thereby 
prov ide i. 

In tho event of the Subscriber discontinuing 
payment of the instalments a paid-up policy will 





SPECIAL PROVISION TO MEET ALL THOSE WHO ARE UNABLE OR UNWILLING TO PASS 
THE USUAL MEDICAL EXAMINATION FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 


Also applicable to persons engaged in Military or Naval occ upations outside the United Kingdom, 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS for ALL AGES up to 55 Years. 
15 years term £5 0 9 for overy £100 War Stock. 
10 years term £8 7 5 for every £199 War Stock. 
5 years term £18 9 5 for every £109 War Sicck. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


In the event of death before the term is com. | 


option, may continue tho | 





IS REQUIRED. 

be granted for such a proportion of the original 
amount of stock as the nuinber of annual payments 
made bears to the total number payable under 
the policy. ‘ 

To meet the convenience of the subscribors the 
annual payments may be rads in half-yoarly or 
quarterly instalments, with a slight addition for 
loss of interest. 








Apply for full Prospectus W.E. 91 to 


The EAGLE ana 
British Dominions Insurance Companies 


BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, EC. 


BRAN 


79 PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W. 


‘HES: 


LONDON—4l THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.: (Law € ucts) —296-302 HIGH HOLBORN; 
3 OLD BROAD STREET, EC. 

BELFAST—17 Wellington Place. } GLASCOW—65 Renfield Sircet. 1 NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—4 Royal 
BIRMiINGHAM—63 TVempie Row. / HARROCGATE—4 Cambridge Cros. } Arcade, Pilgrim Stroet and "27 
BRIGHTON—8 Pavilion Parade. ! cent. : | Mosley Street. , 
BRISTOL—17-19 Clare Street. | LEEDS—26-27 Bond Sircet | NOTTINGHAM—l4 Low Pavoment. 
CARDILFF- -100 St. Mary Street. { LIVERPOOL—13 Castle Street. | PLYMOUTH —Nowtown Cham ers 
DUBLIN—118 Grafion Street. | MANCHESTER—9 Albert Square. Oid Town Stroet. 
DUBLIN ~4 ¢ HER Green. { MANCHESTER ag) Insurance SOU THAMPTON--327 Above Bar. 
DUMFRIES—155 Irish Sireet j Buildings, Cross Street. SOUTITAMPTON —5 Vortlaad Ste 


GLASGOW —15 


7 West George street. 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
COMMISSION 


AGENCIES INVITED. 


WiLL BE PAID TO ALL RECOGNIZED INSURANCE AGENTS, 





veers. 





Sle ae Te 
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| HAVE YOU INVESTED 


IN THE 


WAR LOAN? 


The Last Day is Friday the 16th 


and Germany is watching us. 








If you have not already invested every 
shilling you can scrape together—do so now. 


HAS IT 


: |. you have £5] occurrep to You |: you have £50 








or any amount or over to lend 
up to £50 to} that you can help to your country 


lend go to the} tg end the War ities = Bank 
nearest Money Manager. He will 


Order Post Offce | by borrowing on | help you to increase 


pp ana . ios your lending power. 
and they will invest | your Life Policies The Bask Maneosts 


it for you in War OR have intimated their 
Loan. You will get desire to do every- 
a receipt for your} by obtaining @ | thing in their power 
money and_after- Loan from your | to make the Victory 
wards they will send Loan an overwhelm- 
you your stock, Bank ing success, 
OR 


BY CONVERTING YOUR TREASURY BILLS 
INTO WAR LOAN ? 




















The Bank will accept the 
| War Loan it buys for you as 
| security for what it lends to you. 








ISSUED BY GRDER OF HIS MAJESTY’S TREASURY, 
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MONSTROUS WASTE 


of FOOD including SUGAR, ARABLE LAND, SHIPPING AND LABOUR. 


30 per cent. of Beer to be stopped APRIL Ist. 


STOP IT ALL — NOW. 





30 rer cent. of the present output of beer, the Minister of Food announces, is to be stopped—not at once, but 


from April ist! 


This will save tho nation, in the next tweive months, 


80,640,000 Ibs. of sugar! 


It will also, the Food Controller announces, have ‘‘a direct and favourable effect on meat and milk production” 
—an official refutation of tho brewers’ advertisements to the contrary—and 


in the amount of labour employed and of fuel consumod.” 


If this HALF-measure with drink is to achieve so much, why in reason’s name do not 
make it a WHOLE measure, and bring it into foree AT ONCE ? 
to be brewed, raiding the nation’s scanty supplies of food and sugar, using up millions of cubic fast of 


** will 
mercantile marine tonnage; a considerable saving of railway and other land transport ; 


Why allow 18 


286,000 tons of barley, and 


represent a largo saving in 
and a consequent reduciion 
th) Govornment 
200,900 barrels of beer STILL 
shipping 


space acutely needed for importing wheat, sugar, munitions, and steel, and wasting thousands of working hours 
every day in our docks, shipyards, and munitions works ? 


AFTER 2} YEARS OF 
MONSTROUS WASTE. 


AT LAST—after 24 yoars of war, during 
which time the brewers and distillers have 


ANOTHER DISGUISED 


RAIDER 


MILLIONS MORE SPENT 
ON DRINK LAST YEAR. 


During those 2$ yoars, over four hundre 
million pounda sterling havo been 


spen 


DESTROYED OVER FOUR MILLION 3 upon alcoholic liquor; and it will bs 
TONS OF FOOD to make alcoholic STILL Al LARGE. found that in tho year just closed the 
liquors—a half-measure to stop this mon- 96,000,000 cubic fest of Shipping Space public SPENT MILLIONS MORE ON 
strous waste is to be taken—but not till accounted for in 12 months. INTOXICANTS THAN IN 1915, not- 


April Ist! 

At this, the greatest crisis in our Empiro's 
history, when we need every ounco of 
explosive that can be made, NOT ONE 
DROP OF ALCOHOL should bo wasted 
upon whisky and heavy beers; it should 
zo to the manufacturo of munitions and 
or other vital industrial purposes. 


WHEAT FOR FOOD 
INSTEAD OF 
HOPS FOR BEER. 


35,000 acres of arable land wero under 
cultivation last year for HOPS. Will the 
Government immediately prohibit this ap- 
palling waste in 1917, now that they 
realize our vital need of wheat for food 
rather than hops, a narcotic drug, for 
beer ? Let us uso the brewers’ acres for 
growing food beforo breaking up the 
people’s parks. 


FIVE MILLION 


anxious to do their “ bit’? towards 





MEMBERS 
WANTED BY EASTER. 


This is NOT a Temperance body, but an Empire 
Efficiency Movement ; and all ege men and women 
—moderate drinkers no less than abstainers—who are 
SPEEDING 


Whilst the whole Empire is to-day regard- 
ing the work of Germany’s mysterious 
ocean raider with apprehension, another 
disguised ‘“ raider ’’—tho liquor traffice— 
is wasting a vast amount of shipping space 
which is acutely needed for importing 
wheat, sugar, munitions, and steel for 
“tanks,” aircraft, and submarines. 


In the House of Commons on November 
28th last, Mr. Pretyman announced that 
2,400,000 measurement tons—96,000,000 
cubic feet—of shipping space had been 
used up by the liquor traffic in the 12 
months ended September 30th, and that 
shipping spaco was still being used up by 
this traffic at the rate of 800,000 tons net 
register (72,000,000 c. ft.) per year ! 
whole weight of grain and sugar used in 
brewing and _ distilling,’ declared Mr. 
Pretyman, ‘‘ might be regarded as a drain 





| 
| 


| 


“ Tho | 


withstanding tho costly official appeals to 
the people to save their money and invest 
it in tho National Savings Funds and 


WAR LOAN! 


THE STRENGTH OF 
BRITAIN MOVEMENT’S 
PROGRAMME, 


The programms of tho Strongth o 
Britain Movement provides for (1) restric- 
tion of tho manufacture and use of alcohol 
during the war to munitions, medical and 
industrial purposes; and (2) the employ- 
ment of breweries, so far as war conditions 
allow, in tho brewing of non-intoxicating 
beer, to which the Daily Mail of January 
2ith refers as being such a success that 


f 


| the demand already greatly oxceeds the 


on the tonnage space available for the im- | 


portation of foodstuffs.” 


supply, and which uses up only one- 
quarter of tho foodstuffs destroyed in the 


making of the present heavy beors. 





MOVEMENT. 


UP 


DONATION AND MEMBERSHIP FORM 


Please enrol mo as a Member of the STRENGTH OF BRITAIN 
I encloso cheque 
the expenses of the Movement. 


BP Qocwvtevesouns eeeaa ... towards 





VICTORY, are earnestly asked to join. Send in your NGM@.cccece Sceeeseoecevoee coc ceccecceccecesces 
Membership Form TO-DAY, and help us GENER. 
OUSLY with donations, this being purely a disinterested 
and voluntary movement, with all its officials honorary, 
and relying entirely upon the support of the patriotic 
public. 

A FUND OF £100,600 is being raised for press adver- 
tising, posters, public meetings, research work, and if 
necessary for conte ting Parliamentary elections with 
a view to agitating on the floor of the Houso for prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traflic during the war and demobiliza- 
tion. 


STRENGTH OF 


20 Denman Street, 










Address 


SOOO EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HHH EEO HEHE 


Chejues should be made out to the Hon. Treasurer, H. Stephena Richardson, a vt croseed 
“ London City and Midland Bank, Orford Circus Branch.” 


Address communications to 29 Denman Street, Piccadilly Cireus, London, W. 
SPECTATOR. 


BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
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To Win WaAR-TIME PROHIBITION 
We URGENTLY NEED £100,000. 





























At this great Mational FOOD and SHIPPING CRISIS, when it is vitally essential to save ALL the Food and 
Shipping possible—NOT MERELY A PART as provided by the Food Controllor’s New Beer Restrictions—the 
Strength of Britain Movement earnestly appeals to al! patriots to join the Movement TO-DAY, ani to give 
it thelr GENEROUS HELP in raising to £100,000 our Fund for IMMEDIATE and TOTAL Prohibition of the 
Liquor Traffic. Already we have made a victorious advance and occupied the Last Line of Trenches. All we 
need now is One More Big Push to WIN. 
. . . > 
This is NOT a Temperance body, but a Business Men’s Movement for 
Empire efficiency. 
PRINCIPAL DONATIONS. 
LONDON DIVISION. | LEICESTER DIVISION—Continued. IRISH DIVISION. 
gs. a. £s. d.| s. d. 
Henry Randall, Jisq. ee pe «» 250 0 O| John E. Faire, Esq., 7P. os . 0 6 rr | Messrs. James Mackie and com, tA... 
tharies V. Sale, Esq. +e ee «. 100 0 04 'T. Fielding-Johnson, Esq., J.P. .. ~ mes Bettast .. ‘ .. 100 0 0 
— Sturge, Esq. e ee eo 100 0 OJ. W. Gotterd, Ks 4. : 3 a a 6 8 3 James and “Thomas F, Mackie, 
senjamin Gireene, Esq. .. e ~« 50 0 O r " , : << 2222 reliast . ° ee . 100 0 0 
as Burberry, Est. " . 2 2 © . .. 25 0 O| Mrs. Turtle, Belfast 100 0 OU 
Messrs. W. and J. Stew art , 5 0 0 gstom .. 20 0 O| Mr. and Mrs. T, Wakefield Richardson, 
ihe Confectioners’ Vecetable ¢ olours aud = | aa ae Mo allon 100 0 O 
Fruit Essences Co., Ltd. ,, >» we Bi . ae . 20 0 0 ‘irs. W. H. McLaughlin, “Belfast 100 0 0 
Richard Henderson, Esq. én . 50 0 O ss as .. 200 0 J. N. Richardson, Sons, and 
Mesars. Derry anc d Toms ee -- 2 0 0 7 a ix 2s Ltd., Belfast :o = @& @ 
{ es Hi. Walker, Raq. .. oe o* 10 OO oe He i. ee oS Strect Flax Sp not ng Co., 
W. J. J. Lobjoit, Esq. .. e a t 60 @ me iar . 2 6 0 . 560 0 0 
Ss ‘ Rentoul, Esq. e ‘ .. 19 0 O} Sis. gin *k a ; 30 0 Jarbour, Bell ast ; 2 2a 
4 eaume nt, Esq. oe a6 5 5 O Alexander C ae ss 56 0 0 335 0 O 
ister Fraser, 7 oe ed 5 0 0/38. B. ley, ce 5 0 O 10 O 0 
’. How, Esq. . ee oe ee 5& O O|} Dr. Neville I. , = 281s 109 0 0 
%. Hughes, Esq. ee oe o &§ 88 re G. Capey, i ts io oa ae 50 0 0 
Sigs Edith Cooper os - o 8 0 | 3. Anderson and Sons ., os = 10 0 0 
by William Mason, Esq. w io we 2 | 28 0 0 
Miss A. R. Me Laren oe . oe 3 0 0 | 
vc. Allen Esa... Mwy BB | BIRMINGHAM DIVISION. ees 15 0 0 
irs. Z. T. Perkins .. ee . = 0 0} George Cadbury, Esq. «. os .. 100 0 0| Sinton 9 0 
i W. A. Alt ht, Lsq. oe a want ( ( | Jo: n woodbo 3 ( 
LIVERPOOL BIVISIOR. BOOS ~~ _ by Te ede 2 ‘« - bo 
Sir Alfred Booth, Bart. By in 0 O| Arthur Cham beriain, Esq. oe as 2 2 ote dic ¥ a 4 0 
Hugh Rathbone, Eaq., J.P. ne aes O O|; Mrs. Hele 1 Be a a - 19 10 O } ° i 
H. J. Kan kin, Esq. ae fe . 0 0 O|W s, Ese os ‘ 9 0 0] us oa nes & - 
tiex. C. Mitchell, Esq. te 5. 25 0 «Ol W. ; x 5 0 O| NE — LE-ON-TYNE DIViSiON 
4. 3. ‘Walker, Eeq. sa « 25 0 O| J. Norma _ N aa . 2 2 O}| Angus Wi tson, Esq ae 1000 0 0 
ii, G, Crosfleld, Esq. ot » LO O O| — Hotchkiss, “ aia 2 2 O| Messrs Crosby and Son 100 O 0 
‘, A. Hunter, Esa. per oe 28 UV Of] Lao Ree wibit . 5 Oo UW 
Smith .. éa ‘ 20 0 0 > Ed 1 Allen, I 3 3 8 
»v, Esq. ee Ww 0 O| SCOTTISH DIVISION 1k. F. Brett, Esq. . ; os 22 0 
, Esq me 6 . 12 0 O|} Sir Joseph Maclay e -. 500 0 OO} 
Robert Martin Smith, Esq. ai -- 10 O YO} James Templeton, ee « a" PORTSMOUTH. 
Ming i Maxwell ‘a a ich 5 0 OO} Sir Archit kt Camp re : 9 0 O] « . 10 ) 
. . oiisS Ag ‘ 1 . le { 
ate Longmore Bros. . wa es rug! art, a ~ 20 0 Of : : 9 
rdon Ii, Fraser, Fsq. .. ‘ oe 56 0 O tov Fe 15 0 @| Breese 
‘MM. H. Maxwell aa “cn an 5 0 O r-Car ( : 10 0 6 HUEL. ; 
soph Coventry, Esq. .. ‘ in Bow ! team _ . 2 0 0 l Rt. I r. R. I s, Esq., M.P » 0 9 
A. li. Stead, Esq. .. oe 8% oe 2 O O| Messrs. I and A eo. 10 06 6 Se 
| W. M. Bargis, Esq. a . « es &o zk RERAL. 
WARCKESTER BIVision. M’es L. M. Harvie .. on , - WO 0 E. Gadden, E wden .. 2 2 0 
Moserg, Barlo W ond Jones ee 100 9 0 - F — ‘eo 1 - M.p : vis 5 0 i: ; \ i Mrs. J " Lee~ ae: 
J ou gt Barclay, Esq. . ‘ -. 50 0 O} Wo Witson, Esa ~ Pe , 10 0 
\lftred Crewdson, Esq. . ‘ 50 0 Oly ‘a’ ste ony “Fo es. es Pgs ae eee a ae eer: 
Mr. and Mrs. Ram Gambie ; 50-0 0) Site Benhat ¥ o Of ote ; fata 5 0 0 
sir I. H. Smith, Bart : ‘ 50 0 0) foe 3 iS a se sy .* o9 0 O71 J. Leckie saul .. o : 
J ‘p Williams, Faq. 51) 0 O vuira Hou on 34 sia 5 0 ©] Anonymou ile - » oO O 
€ gy <- ; + . : : - , Roge 4” > 2 Ol Jo ee i Valsal! 5 0 0 
ydney O'Hanlon, Esq. 235 0 0 nt oe ° 98 | . Wiahert 1” OO 8 
H bert Knott, Esq . “9 0 0 sai So A oO} A. J bs Wish : a a m4 
fhomas Barningham, Esq. oh 1 6 O ae a ee : ag Sr ae ci - e 
lessrs. Armitage and Rigby, Ltd. 10 0 0 = ae ee ee ee ee 8 0 0 
John Wright Crewdson, Esq. .. WwW OU oe. > - no 3 . * 0 0 
YY. Hayes, Faq... 7. 2 Do 0 0 - « Bes ot, eneae a 
P. S$. R. Wilamson, Esq. «6 §©2 0 0) wit am Nairn, ‘i -; 200 014.1 ter Pa Ambulance 
‘ Miss ud 5 ) ; 20 0 0 
LEIGESTER DIVISION. in, Visbor, + 2 © eiemuad 2 ee saa Wes 
J. E. Pickard and Sons . m219 0 h i. 2 ee $0 0 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis r0 0 0 | Join Dickie, - 2 Q 9} Caj Y . . » LAM 
Sr Samuel Faire, J.P. .. 50 0 Oj O. H, Mackenzie, shill * 2 0 06 3.3 , ‘ 300 
‘Also numerous smaller donations from ali the Divisions. 
a Kf c 
FIVE MILLION MEMBERS ae ae 
| DONATION AND MEMS : SHI P FORM 
WANTED BY EASTER. Ut A AE 
—— ae F Please enrol mo a3 a Memb of tl STRENGTH OF BRITAIN 
_ This is NOT a Temperance body, but an Empire yp [ oncl cl y EO Ba anscecasdewes Veen yes towards 
Efficiency Movement; and all patriotic men and women § tho exp ; of the Mover: 
—moderate drinkers no less than abstainera—who are 
anxious to do their “ bit’? towards SPEEDING UP TES ee ee eee eT = 4h diniain diem aaa meee ee 
VICTORY, are earnestly asked to join. Send in your 
Vembershi p Form TO-DAY, and help us GENER. iddress .. 
OUSLY with donations, this being purely a cisinterested 
and voluntary movement, with all its officials honorary, 
nd relying entirely upon the support of tho patrictic Ciecnes dni be te ale 
publie. : “ Londo Ci 
A FUND OF £100,000 is he ing raised for press adver: tddr : lait 
tising, posters, public meetings, research work, and if SpsoTaTO 
necessary for contesting Parliamentary e lections with} 
u view to —— on the fioor of the House for — speaal, and 





tion of the > during the war and demobiliz: 


tion, 


liquor trafli 


} 
: 
| 
? 








pe Mayors extand tha courtesy of placiag their Council! Chambers at our ¢ r 
esiding at Mestings of local ames mon, to be adéressed by a Deputation from tna 
Move sont 5 ~ 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


Subscribed Capital, £22,947,804.0.0 Paid-up Capital, £4,780,792 . 10.0 
Reserve Fund, £4,000,000. 0.0 


DIRECTORS. 
5m EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Masedng D irector, 
a 




















WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chalrman, 
THE Lys Ro. } pity . Leones FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Fsq., Liverpool. TRE Rr. Wor. LORD PIRRIF, K.P., London, 
Sm PE Y TES, Bast., Liverpoo H. SIMPSON GER, Esq., Leicester. THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 
ROT OD CABHOOR Heq., Liverpool. JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea, Sm JOSEPH WESTON-STEVENS, Bristol. 
DAVID. DAVIES, isa M.P., Liandinam. ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham. THB Richt HON. Sik GUY FLEETWOop 
FRA DU DOCKER, Faq. C.B., | FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Es1., WILSON, K.C.B., K.O.M.G., G.0.LE., London, 
A Birmingham. WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS VLE Y, Esq., C rventry, 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, 8. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, E. W. WOOLLEY. Secretary: E. J. MORRIS 
Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1916, Cr, 
g s. d. { - 4. 
To Capital Pald up, viz. :— By wo Soguting Geld Colm £7,00C,000) and Cash at an.sre.s 
£2 10s. Od. per Share en 1,912,317 Shares of 336 4 4 
£i2 each rm ol 0 2. we 4,780,792 10 0 ° Inveetrents at Short Notice and Stock Exchange Loans 6,844,377 19 {9 
w Reserve Fund eo «- 4,000,000 0 0 Wear Loans, at cost (cf which £1,490,000 Is !odged for Public 
» Dividend payable on Ist February, 1917, ee 322,708 9 ti | other Accounts) and other British Government 90.000.59 
ecurit 359,534 I 
ew» Balance of Profit and Less Account, as below 243,538 5 19 Stocks Guaranteed ‘by the British’ Government, india ‘Stocks, 53,9 3 6 
os Indian Rallway Guaranteed Stocks and Debsnture 26,495 10 0 
9,347,034 5 9 British Rallway Detenture and Preference Stocks, British 
f> Sie, GUNS Ons eee Se a oS colon al and Foreign Government Stocks and Bonds” ‘a Nei 5e0 12 H 
A Acceptances on account of Customers sad - 7,220,780 2 2 Sundry Investments ee oe oe ee ee es 788.021 9 H 
o Bills of Exchange .. rv oo “o oo as e+ 23,386,817 0 9 
17,345,177 2 6 
” Atpesete on Current Accounts, Loans on Security and other 
counts «+» 63,868,856 17 4 
« Liabilities of Customers for. Acceptances, “as per contra e+ 7,220,780 12 2 
, Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches .. oe e» 2,753,725 3 tS. 
£191,188.539 15 8 £191,188, 539 1S 8 8 
ory nee. eee wee ee ee mm 
Dr. ‘PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT for ti the o year ili 31st t December, | 1916. Cr, 
s 8. 2 _ fun —- —_ a le 8. 4. 
To aor Dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per By Balance from last Account 113,597 15 2 
m for the half-year erding 30th June, » Net profite for the ysar ending "Bist December, 1918, atler 


1016. wets Income Tax 344,217 1 3 providing for all Bad and Ooubtfui Debts ., o e- 1,936,993 15 & 
+ Divi¢end payable on Ist February, 197, at the 

rate of 18 per cert. per annum, less Income Tax 322,703 9 It 

» Investment Aecount 632,501 0 6 
» Payment of Selariss to Members of the Staff 
arene —_ His Majesty's Forces and Bonus 

other: es 207,606 13 2 

» Balance carried forward to next account e 243,538 6 10 








£1,730,566 10 8 “£1,730,303 10 8 
QS a = es ee ae aa 
E passe H. HOLDEN, CHAIRMAN AXD MANAGING DIRECTOR, H. SIMPSON GEE, D TORS 
W. G. BRADSHAW, DErury-CaaiRMan, PERCY E. BATES, | snenen 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO TRE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Compantes (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 

Wo have examined the above Balince Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the ccrtified tone from the Branches. Wa avs 
satisfied oureelves as to the correctness of the Cash I2lances and the Bills of Exchange, and heave verified the correctness of the Money at Call 
and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the ank, and hav! ng obtained all the information and explanations 
we have required, we are of opinion th:t such Balance Sheet is propetly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanatic ns given to us and 2s shown by the books of the Company. 

WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 

LONDON, 11th January, 1017. Auditors. 


cr HE UNION. BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED | 











T OOKS W., ANTED.— —Eney. B Brit., ‘India Papor, Lambskin, £18 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. offered. Sets of Kipling, Stevenson, Dickens, Lever, Meredith, or any 

Authorised and Issued Capital, £6.000,000. | Standard Authors. Books illustrated by Alen, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, " 

! 2 y e Y | Presentation copies = authors’ autographs Conrad, Moore, Masefield, &e, 

ae 4 Se eee Fund, £1,960,000. Together &. poe root | Libraries purehased. filet of wants free. Also catalogue of Book Bargains free, 
ee ee ee ee ee ! HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Total Issued Coote and Reserves e+ £7,969,000 ca i as mes a 
HEAD OFFICE: 7 CORNHILTE, London, E.G. 
AFTS are GRAN’ TED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 

Rt: ho es, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

KJLLS are purchased or cent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received ior fixed periods on terms which may be ascertaitied 
cn a 


ee 





After riding, motoring, golf, 
THE “SPECTATOR.” or any other exercise, try 
amustard bath, The potent 
oils in mustard make the 
bath more refreshing and 


stimulating and banish 
Pease Shee S FOR THE soreness and stiffness. 
“SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s, each. By post, 2s. 3d. C / ome 
OCs 22 
Bay be hed by order through eny Bookseller or Newsagent, m th " Det Mester Mistard 
us ar Qa prepares your bath. 


Cr at the Office, 3.4.8 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
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NATIONAL PROVINGIAL BANK 
OF ENGLAND LIMITED. 


Head Office : : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 





CAPITAL--Paid up ve eo Cal ow 





~ £8,000,000 
Uncalied .. ~~ o o on .300,000 
Reserve Liability 2 .. c 10,600,000 : 
Subseribed Capital... .. - £15,900,000 


—- 





RESERVE FUND > (in vest osted in British Government Securities), £1,800,000, 


DIRECTORS. 









































olin Frederick Camplall, Esq. | Francis Alexander Johastona, Esq. The Right Moa. Tho Earl of Lichfeld, 
wice Otho Fitzgerald, Es4. | Col, oy eg Villiers Emilius Laurie, C.3B, George “Forbes Malcolmsoa, 154. 
c a. Re »be rt Gilliat Esa. r - A. te ie " Selwyn Bob bert Pryor, Esq. | 
‘iiam Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. Pray ig aailes Le Marchant, » Robert V cam, Ks ’ 
The Righ ht Hi in. Lord Inchcape, G.C.MLG., E.C.S.1L, | " a . — | 
Ki.LE. 
JOINT GENERAL MAN AGERS, 
Thomas Estall, Esq. I D. J Hi, Cunnick, Esq. | Fredezick Eley, Esq, 
SOLICITORS, 
Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, » Esa. | Waiter Edward Moore, E3q. 
‘t ara © p a 
BALANC E SHE} iT, 31st December, 1916. 
LIABILITIES, | ASSETS. 
CAPITAL :— . £ s. da. ! 8. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 103. paid .. oe =e 429,000 O GO | Cash at Bank of Engiand, and at Head Oilice — Branches 16, 459, 086 (2 
215,006 Shares of £¢ 50 each, £12 paid .. o oo «ee 2,580,000 0 O | Mouey at Call aad short Notice ° ee . ee -» 5,493, 339 {4 2 
j ae 3,000,000 0 0 | “21,943,406 6 19 
RESERVE FUND «sp o -— «- - « ec §606l ee«Ss«1,800,000 O GO | INVESTMENTS Ixctvpinae 4) per CENT. Wak LOAN TAKEN 
-——----—- -——- AT COST PRICK, AND OTHER CURITIZS AT MARKET PKIORS 
: ’ 4,800,000 0 0 | RULING ON Sisf December, 1916:— 
CcREEST, Derosit and other Accounts, iacluding rebate on | £ 8. d, 
Bills not due, provision for bad and doubiiul debts, con- | British Government Securities (including 
q tingeneies, dc... Fr ‘s yal? ke -. 100,218,764 19 9 ‘treasury Bills) .. “ a a .. 35,642,960 16 1 
AccEyTaNces and ENDORSEMENTS of Foretan Bi on (Of which £1,215,500 is lodged for public 
Account of Customeis, aud obiigations under Treasury ! accounts and under Treasury ites}, 
Minutes : “< ° {| Indian and Colonial Goverament Securities ; 
ROFIT AND Loss” ACCOU Debenture, CGuaraut od, and Preference 
Balauce of Profit and Loss | Stocks of British Rai ways; British Cor- 
cluding £96,776 lis. 10d, | poration, and Water Worl k3 Stecks .. 4,416,943 6 & 
4 1 year 1v15 . * 7 Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and other 377, m2 3 3 4 
ese Interim Dividend, 8 per Investments ee ee es oe oe 
eent., subject to deduc- | taht ~ 40,437,046 5 10 
tion of Income Tax Bits Discounted, Loans, &c., tncluding Stock Exc ‘xchange 
= ,OG0) pald in August Loans under Treasury Minute of 31st October, 1914 . 41,892,722 4 4 
. £249,000 O 6 LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FoR ACCEPTANOES, &¢.,.a3 per Contra 3, Mey 252 10 | 
¢ Dis sided of a pe , ceut > } BANK PREMISES ia London aad Co eo 7 * - 210 15 0 
subject to deduction of } 
Iu ome Tax (£60,000) j 
payable 6th February } 
next .. - os -» 249,099 0 0 } 
» Applied to writing aown H 
Juvestments a es _ 698. 9909 0 9 | 
- ———- |, 178 909 oO 9 | 
Balance carried forward to 1917 o~ - @ s 98, 220 13 O | 
08,149,228 2 10 | £103,149,238 2 10 
LA ' are 
M. O. FITZGERALD, THOMAS ESTALD, ) 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, Directors. D. J. H. CONNICK - Joint General Managers, 
ROBERT WIGRAM, FREDERICK ELEY, 3 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse 


The N i 1 Proviicisl Bank of England Limited, having numerous Branches in Bagland and Wales, as well a3 Agents and Correspondents at home 
and at sod, attords great | fac ilities to ita customers, who may have money trausiaitied to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Bran hes, free of 
one 





Ai Head Office and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened, and all other Banking business transacted. ; 

os Copies of the — Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Corvespendenis, may be had on application at the Head Office, aud at any 
+h 
the Bauk’s Branc! 






——we a am 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION, 


—-———_______—__- 





Past or Prasent Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOGLS, 


a3 well a3 tho 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


ere now aimissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


_ 










4 Princes. Street. 
Hanover Square, 
London, 
Phone, Mayfair 4071 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


QJustraled Catalogues on Request 





Generac a. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY. S.W. 
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LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 


ee 











HEAD OFFICE... .. 





41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 














GAPITAL £14,C00,000, IN 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... + 23,509,009 


Joint General Managers : 


700,000 SHARES OF 


Tez Ricut Hoy. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Chairmen, 
F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST. 








#20 EACH. 





| RESERVE .. 
WALTER LEAP, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
A. A. KEMPE. 


“ 0 aoe oot wee 4,000,000 







Secretary > 














BALANCE SHEET, 30th DECEMBER, 1916. 

















































LIABILITIES. 


8. d. 
Capitat—Subscribed .. oo «+» ee +. £44,000,000 
eee 
700,000 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid <7. « a — Bee es 
Reseevs .. e ee ee ee 4.060.000 9 0 
CURRENT AND DeEpostr ACCOUNTS J - ath 269,704 3 8 
CmcuLaR NoTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, Comission “Loaxs, AND 
OTHER ACCOUNTS, including provision for Contingencies .. 2,985,406 8 9 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS AND earemese under Treasury 
Minute of 27th May, 1916 ee oe) oe) we «(6,545,287 15 6 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS NEGOTIATED oe oe See 433,885 0 0 
ReERAsTE ON BILLS not due ° ca. 46. oe en 112,550 6 10 
PrRoFir AND Loss BALANCR, as below” oe. ee 497,291 3 0 


® War Loan has been taken at cost and all other Investments 
at or under market prices on S0th Docember, 1916, 


—_— 


£135,343,634 12 9 
( sree ents ee ee 








Or. 





s. d 
To Interest paid to Customers 2,173,583 16 5 
» Salaries and ail other expenses, including: Income Tax an 
Auditors’ and Directors’ Remuneration a oe -- 1,684,223 811 
» Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Account .. 112, 559 0 10 
», Interim Dividend of 9 ~ cent, paid in August danas ° 6e 15, 006 
pe ee for Depreciation of Investments. . ie oe . 0 6G 
» Bank Premises Account .. . a 100,000 oO 0 
» Further Dividend of 9 per cent, payable ist February next 
(making 18 per cent for the year) .. £315,000 0 O 
» Balance carried iorward .. 0 «se eo 182,291 3 0 
497,231 3 0 


GOSCHEN, WALTER LEAF, 0. A. BENEC KE, Directors. 





Branc 


against Money at Call and Short Notice 
We have obtained all the informath 
true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best 


of the Company. 
LONDON, 15th January, 1917. 





A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 





E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Srrcrator.” 


Send £1 88. 6d. to the Manager, The “Srectrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


He or she who gives the ‘‘Srecratror” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the oflicer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor ebroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 


forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finishod with the “‘Sprcrator ” it will give equal pleasuro 
to those to whom it is passed on. 
“Srecrator ” that it is never throwm away, but passes from 
band to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 





It is a special mark of the 





ASSETS, 
Cass— 


In band and at Bank of England ., 
Money at Cail and Short Notice 





£ 8. d. 
. 92,385,399 18 6 
«» 7,871,420 4 9 





49,256,820 3 3 
BItis DiscounTEeD ee 14,336,443 15 7 
*INVESTMENTS— 
Consols and 4) per cent. War Loan (of which 
£2,050,376 is lodged for Public Accounts, 
and under Treasury Minute of 27th May, 
1916), and other Securities of, or 
muararteed by, the British Government 62,382,681 7 0 
‘an Government Stock, and Indian 
—7 nment Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
and Debentures . 
Colonial Government Securities, ‘British Cor- 
poration Stocks, and British Railway 
Debenture Stocks ee e 


Inc 
852,477 13 11 


1,002,360 9 0 








PROFIT AND LOS3 ACCOUNT. 


£5,201.048 9 2 
——————__—— 


PF. J. BARTHORPH, J. W. BUCKH URST, Joint General Managers. 
AUDITORS’ 
We nae examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury 


We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined the 
and those representing the Invostments of the Bank. 
on and explanations we have required, and in .our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibli a 








Other Investments on és ae .. 1,607,534 0 2 
————- 35,745,053 15 I 
Lonpon CoUnTy AND WSSTMINSTER BANK 
ia yy tal - 
4. £20 Shares, fully pa. 
16,000 £20 Kheves, £710. paid} °* ee se oe 200,000 0 0 
ADVANCES TO CUSLQMERS AND OTITER ACCOUNTS 
a ng pre-moratorlum Stock ree 
fe ns). e +. 36,117,330 6 0 
Liab ary OF CUSTG@MERS FOR “haciemn cts, &0, 
as per contra «e oo 0 eo» 6,545,297 16 6 
SILLS NEGOTIATED, as per contra « as as 433,385 0 06 
BANK AND OTAER PREMISES (at cost, less amounts 
written Off) .0 co ef c6 cf c8 @b 6 ee 1,709,203 uv 4 5 
£135,343, 634 12, r 
Cr, 
£ 8. d, 
By Balance brought forward from 81st De- 
cember, 1915 +) «e 161,584 19 0 
» Gross Protit for the year, “after making pro- 
vision for Bad Debts and Contingencies 
and including Rebate brought forward 
from Zist December last oo 60ee 0 ete )—«5,040,063 10 2 


£5,201.648 9 2 


A, G. PIKE, Chief Accountant. 











REPORT. 


and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the 


Securities held 


of our information and the ex»lanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 


D. JOHN YOUNG, P.O.A 


“E. BENDELL, F.C.4,” } Auuditore, 





Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Mansger, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, \V.C.” 





TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Iacluding postage to any part of tho United Kingdom 
or the Front oe ee ee ee ee - £1 86 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
Awerica, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. « &112 6 





To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


l encloses Cheque (or Postai Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
} gomt for one year to 









MST ae a 





MAME cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseccescoele® 


(Please state Title or whether Br., Mrs., or Miss.) 






DGMrOSS oo. cccccsccccccccccsccccccccmevasssseeeed 












See RE Pe SI el eel 





— 
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THE REALITY OF 


PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA 


RAPS, LEVITATIONS, &c. 
By W. J. Crawford, D.Sc. 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, 
Queen's University, Belfast. 


Tho absorbing record of a long series of scientific experi- 
ments, giving astonishing results, and leading to most 
remarkable conclusions. The book will surely mark an 
epoch in scientific literature. 





With Diagrams, Photegraphs, &c. 
4/S Net. 4/11 post free. 
J. M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 











AVOID UNNECESSARY OPERATIONS 


Read “INITIS or Nutrition and Exercises” 
Ty A. RABAGLIATI, M.A.,M.D., F.R.C.S.(Ed.) 
47 Photographs. 

Post paid, (93. $d. net. 
London: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., Graham House, 
Vader Strest, E.C. 


An penny message 
to mon and women by 
an eminent surgeon. 





———- 


THE LATE ‘CAPTAIN SELOUS. 


The beautiful Isst drawing of Sir Jonn Mitecats, P.R.A., 
entitled *‘ The Last Trek,” which gives a fine portrait of tho late 
Frederick Courteney Selous, may be seen in a fine proof engraving, 


price £2 2s. net, at 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and CQ.’s, 149 Strand, W.C., 
and 43 baseetin W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th E dition ; mean s§ Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Row! rd" 8s Hou nds Hawkuck Grango; Life of tton 
Mommzen's Rome, 4 vols. + Cur: G ariyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Completa 
Editions of Etev cna m, Meredit h, Dickens , Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &e, 
Books iilus. by Cruik se ank, Al ken, &e. —HE CLOR 8 Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





















OI 
md Ts ee 


sae 
$ 


Begistered No. 15401% 


CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


D. 
O «.: 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 





ec NP PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 








r eee of the Imperial Toba: co “yi ‘ot Great Britain & Troland), Lid. m2 








The Contemporary Review. 


February, 1917. 2s. Gd. net. 
A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION FOR ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By Lord Gainsford (The Rt. Hon. Joseph A. Pease) 
THE THEORY OF aes WAR 
aaa Hon. J. M. Pee, Ne Pp. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE WA sy O. De I. 
THE HUMANISING OF INDU sTRY. By Percy Pode MP. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
. By Sir Edwin Pears 
FOOD CONTROL AND HASTY DECISIONS. By Walter W. Berry 
WEST HIGHLAND SHEEP-FARMING. By The Rev. Angus Fletcher 
A BOOK OF WAR AND PEACE. By Sidney Low 
EXCAVATIONS ON THE PALATINE. 
By Commendatore Prof. G. Boni 
GENERAL LYAUTEY AND HIS WORK. By Charles Dawbarn 
THE REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN FRENCH 
POETRY. By The Count De Soissona 
THE PLACE OF EVENTS IN RELIGIOUS Ee c 
By The Rev. A. D. “Martin 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN SALONIKA, 1916. By Mrs. Dashwecth 
THE NEUTRALITY OF MORESNET. By Ch. Flor O’Squarr 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. FESRUARY. 
‘Is it PEAcE, Jenv?’ 


(1) NO Peace wiruovuT Victory. 
Ry Charles E. Mallet (formerly Financial Secretary to the War Officer). 
(2) SOME PERILS OF Peace. By the Right Rey. tie Lord Fy shop | of Carlisle 
THE GREAT NAVAL BLOCKAD?. By John Ley land. 
THE PASSING OF TRE CABINE! 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kons), 


FRANCE AND THE RHIND FRONTIER By J. Holland Rose, Litt.p. 
DANZIG: POLAND'S OUTLET TO THE SBA By L. B. Namier. 
‘BONS CAMARADES’ IN A WAR ZONE CANTINE. By Sir Frank Benson, 
DIET AND Dxbr. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.?. 
Tos LigvuoR TRAFFIC IN WAR By Dr. Arthur Shadweil. 
INDIA’S EFFORT: 18 IT SUFFICIENTLY UNDERSTOOD, By A. Yusuf Ali. 


Live AFTER DEATH: 
(1) COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD: A REPLY TO SIR HERBERT STEPHEN, 
By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 


(2) FeTcre Lirr—aNnpD Lives. By A. P. Sinnett. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY BILL, AND Sim Hv@n LANzE’S BEQUEST. 

By D. 8. MacColl, 

TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL LFPICIENCY, By B. Seebohm Rowntree, 

INDUSTRIAL PATIGU BE. By ©. K. Ogdoa, 


THE War Pogerray oF Women. By Lilian Rowland Brown (Rowland Gres). 
MIGRATION AND THE DOMINIONS: SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPERIAL WAR 
CONFERENCE. By Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P, 
COMPULSORY SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. 0. G. Wade, K.C., M.L.A 
(formerly Prime Minister of New Sou th Wales) 

London : Bpottiswoo le, Batlantyne and Co.. Ltd,, 1 New Street Square. 


The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS FEBRUARY, 1917. 
I MET A MAN. By THomas HARDY, 9 M. 
GERMANY’S LATEST CRIME. By Proressor Li IN VAN DER ESSEN, 
THE CABINET R oe TION. By “Sit NEY Low. 
THE PROBLEM OF PEACH. By Pourriccs 
THE TWO LORMAN {ES. By ARcurpaip Hupp. 
ON TREATIES OF PEACH, By Agtiur A. BAUMANN. 
GERMAN INTRIGUES IN THE NEAR EAST. By H. Caannes Woops, 
IN THE HEART OF ROUMANIA. By the Rieatr Hon. W. I. Batuey, C.B., 
and JzAN V. Bates. 
METCHNIKOFF: THE SAVANT AND THE MAN, By Caantes Dawpary, 


hou ELLEXCY BARON MAyoR DuS PLANCS2ZS, 
THk BALANCE OF TRADE IN 1918 By H. J. Jt INNINGS 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH DINNER. 


By ‘I. Hf. 8. Escort, 
THE ABOLITION OF DEATH. By ©. E. TI 
THE DCTY AND DISCIP LINE MOVEME 


TES TO ITALY. By Hts Exe 


WRENCH 
By Sin Dyck DUcKWoRTA, 





‘ SOULS ON FIFTH I. Ry If. GRANVILLE BarKki 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S PRO-ALLY P ROPAGANDA. 
By JAME3 DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. Witd Mirs. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND enema LiMiTED. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. not. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Fereign Politica. 


READ 


THE DIFFICULTIES CF A LEAGUE OF PEACE, 
By RAMSAY MUTR. 
READ 
PRESIDENT WILSON AND EUROPE. 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON 
READ 
THE “DARK FORCES” IX RUSSIA. 
By DIONEO. 


arene 


; The collaborators of THE NEW EUROr:. are drawn from the 


leading political writers among the Allfed nations, 


Ask fer it at your Mewsagen'!. 
Send for a epecimen copy (gratis). 





Constabis and Go. Lid, 10 Grange St. W.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S FIRST SPRING LIST, 


“FURTHER FOOLISHNESS.” 


Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day, 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by ‘‘ FISH,” and 5 other 


This, as tho title implies, is a new volume of humorous sketches, which include almost the whole range = human activ 
from the latest development in ladies’ journalism to The White House from Within. 


TO VERDUN FROM THE) 
SOMME. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN GLIMPSE OF 
ADVANCE. By HARRY E. BRITTAIN. 
uction by the Hon. JAMES M. BECK. Crown 8vo. 

net. 


THE GREAT | 
With an Intro- 


2s. Ge. 


“Tull of good matter and very well written.”"—Morning Post. 
LOUR Editions of Mr. Briitain’s vivid book sold in a week. 


BENIGHTED MEXICO. 


By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
“The true version of many tragic incidents is hore first given.” —T ines, 


A HIGHLAND 
REGIMENT. 


Poems by Lieut. E. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C. (Seaforth 
Highlanders). Créwn 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
> ons of the most notable poetic harvests of the war.” Daily Graphic, 


Guu 
= = —— 


—— es 





Illustrations by M. BLOOD. Crown S8vo. 98, 6d. net, 


itie 
». Tth. * 


THE COW & MILK BOOK, 


By the Hon. Mrs. LIONEL GUEST. Crown 8vo. 1%, net 
This is a little practical book on cow-feeding and dairy mahagey 
ment by a lady who has a wide practical experience, 


UTINAM. 
A Giimmering of Goddesses: 


EADY FEB. 





| 


| By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. With Coloured Llustrationg 
by GLYN PHILPO?, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 68, net. A tale 
} for Grown-Ups. 
| * Ttinam’s histery is conceived in that spirit of delicate irony of whi h the 
| chie *f living representative is Anatole France, "—F'imes, 

By J. G. SIME. Crown &8vo. 18 a (Uniform with 


** JSITCHENER CHaps,” &c.) 
“ Fourteen sketches in animated readable prose.’ 


STARS AND FISHES. 


Pooms by GEORGE ROSTREVOR. Crown Svo. 3s. 64, net, 


* Tonder— graceful—delightiul."—7 ines, 


*—Seotsinan, 


—— 


a) 





BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS. 





THE WONDERFUL YEAR. 





WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO 


| 








Ry W. J. LOCKE. Crown Svo. 68, (3rd Ev:lition.) MARIA. 
“A notable book, and one to rush for.”—Pail Mall Gazette, | By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Mlusirations by ‘ FISH." 
“Mr. Locke may rest quite content. He has written a novel which inte rpre OT 7 “ °o ‘ition 
te spirit of Fra ae oe ra bain fully und more vividly than a whoie aia eli of so-cal! ay os b., et rm Svo. 2s. €d. net. (2nd Editi my 
war books.”-—Daily Telegra) Maria is a figure of the rarest delight.”—-Punch 
A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR OUR HOSPITAL ABC. | 
® j Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS. Verse by HAMPDEN 
By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior) of Truth. Illustrated by M. | GORDON and M. C. TINDALL. Crown 8vo. 33. 64, net. 
WATSON WiLL! AMS. Crown Svo. 63. net. (6th Edition.) | (2nd Edition.) 
“The most diverting book that has appeared for mary a day."-—Daily Mail, boll “Our Hospital ABC 2 a most captivating picture book.”—Morning Post 
a : enfin ocean oe 22 ssienaiatae eos eemameeinniasiaenansviaiiannniilinsii - 
THE BEST 6s. NOVELS. 
By RB E. MILLS YOUNG. 
“7 am gr owing oll now, dear. You would scarcely know me. My heir is te ning ¢ grey. I looked in the glass to-day and saw mani 
little lines on my face which used not to be there. Whai doce at matticry 2? The outward semblance of youth, like the re stle s fever of 
love, da something which remains with us onl ly for a short wit But these things = on in ovr hearts, warm an d q glou ing, like the 
cs on the hearth of winter when the glory ‘of summer is qone. To me you w ill alwe ays seein as >I kn » you firs a as you will ever 
and in my thoughis—a king among men. IL hepe my son will grow up brave a ud stro; ig like yours self. In my chi ven I renew 
my youth.” ‘ ‘ 
So ends the love stery of Pamela Arnott and George Dare. 
Told in the inimitable style of Miss Mills Young, of whom the “Globe” said: ‘‘ Among contemporary women writers of 


liCijion Miss Mills Young stands out as one capable of expr 


essing in fullest measure the characters and emotions of our 


modeim humanity.” 


Canadians and Americans in thousands have been reading and laughing over Mr. Harry 
Leon Wilson's a novel, “RUGGLES OF RED GAP,” the adventures in Paris and the United 
States of Ruggles, the English valet. He is, as the Americans would say, “Some Lad!” Gee! 
But he made them hustle. 

It is lilustrated by F. R. GRUGER. English Edition ready Feb. 7th. 


A LITTLE WORLD APART. 


By GEORG E STEVENSON, 


D 


“This novel ig built with a master pen.”—-Dicily hie. 
AFRAID. By SIDNEY DARK. 
“An excellent psychological study and an inspiiing pleee of work. 
—Land and Water 


GIDDY MRS. GOODYER. 
By Mis. HORACE TREMLETT. 
“Mra. Tremiectt’s bool amazing and ¢ blend of sensitised | 
emartuess,”--Oirllook, 


an ittractive 


‘Ss are 


JOHN 





| 


LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W, 


“THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 

3y WATSON anv REES. 
wider uw worked out with onsiderable ingennity and wit several 
h in incident and treatment "Land and Water, 


THE r elena HOURS. 
By HAROLD OHLSON. 


th wit and 


pat} 


tory 


ur. 


JIMMY'S WIFE. 3y JESSIE CHAMPION. 


“This cleverly constructed steory—witty and sparkling com = 


tory is skilfully devised and admirably written, with be 


hun "anual G 


ali Gazetle. 
ms 


—_ 
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THE NEW BOOK FOR LENT READING 
By the Rev. H. L. GOUDGE, D.D., Canon of Fly. 
With Special Foreword by the BiSHOP OF LONDON. 
THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


OUR LENTEN WARFARE, i: 2 


Addresses or Read- 
ings for Ash Wadnes- 
day, the Six Sundaysin Lent, Good Friday.and Easter Day. These most valuable 
and specially written Chapters deal with the Lenten Warfare of the Soul 
against Sin, in connection both with the Lessons of the Great War and the 
recent Mission of Repentance and Hope. 
* The Bishop of London says: ‘* This excellent litile boot will commend itself 
By its own merit. The w! hole idea of the new Christian soldier as we understand 
him in the light of the war is 80 clearly worke "d out, without one superfluous word, 
shat ‘he who runs inay read.’ If I may, however, pick one chapter out of the rest 
i would choose that on * The New Ariny.” The wachiag of this chapler is, 
yi TA ie ae 3 


By the Rev. G. LACEY MAY, M.A. as. 6d. net. - Postage 4a.) 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Ferty entirely new Devotional Readings on the Sacrament of Love, for the 
Forty Day: 8 of Lent. 


_- _ —_ 


By the Rev. 8. BARING- @ouLp. 23. net. (Postage 3d.) 


THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING. 2 


‘*Those who heard thos sermons will welcome the opportunity of again 
‘adylag tr: ths whi ose nobility and depth were at the time almost obsc ure d by 
the extreme beauty of the vesture in which they were clothe 1d. Very seldom 
in — — are bea uties, 60 mi any and varied, to be found in a large folio volume as 
her e united in one little b 00k." —Church Paper. 


Edition. 


y the Rev. JAMES DUNGAN, Chaplain to the 16th K.R. R. (C rs B.) 
THIS DAY. Cloth, Price 2s. Gd. net. (Postage 4:1.) 


werk THE 6.1.5. BATTALION IN FRANCE. 


This intensely Interesting book gives an account of the doings of tia Battailon 
raised from the Church Lads’ Brigade, wr the vivid and striking chapters 
are Going to the Front—in France—in Billets—in the Firlng Line—The 
Trenches ‘The Red Harvost of War, &e. 


r vyaLAYMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 9s, 6d. net. (Po Os 


THE WORLD'S DESTINY. A chailenga by a Layman to the 


Clergy of the Church of England. 
‘The writer deals ¥ vith the que ation of Our Lord’s Keturr a. 


tage 4d.) 


By the Rev. E. G. DEWick, Principal of St. Aidan’s, Bir! 


own 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. Gd. net. (Postage 5d.) 


CHRIST’ § MESSAGE IN TIMES OF CRISIS. 


Singularly interesting Adare: $303, twelve are on THE WAR. 


:enhead. 


eres & SON, 24 Southampton Streat, Strand, w. c. 


The j 
Treatment of Armenians 
in the Ottoman Empire. 


DOCUMENTS PRESENTED TO 


VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


(Late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs). 


WITH A PREFACE BY 
VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


This book is a body of testimony from people who were either 
victims or eye-witnesses of the Turkish Atrocities. 


It is a record of unparalleled horrors, but it is equaily full of 
dramatic incidents, heroic acts, unforeseen situations, and sudden 
revelations of human character. In fact, these extraordinary 
documents ‘‘give an illuminating impression of Near Eastern 
Life.”’ 


in Cliath, G84 pa. 32s. net. Poatage Gd. extra, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick — are, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 





Valuable Books © Property of the Rt. ¢. Hon. the EARL OF MEXBOROUGH (deed.) | 
\ ES SRS 8. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SEI L by AUCT ION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand. 
W.C., on Wednesday, February 7th, and two following days, at ON J o’ clo ok precisely 
Choice and Valuable Books, the property of the Rt. Hon. tie Earl of Mexbor rough, 
fleceased (sold by order of Executors), including works iflusirated } by the Cruikshanks 
and Rowlandson ; nov els t yy great writers of the Victorian period ; books of emblems 


books with fore-edge paintings, extra illustrations or coloured plates, finely illustrated 
French books, _ many handsoinely bound, &c, May be viewed two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had. 


MNO COLLECTORS.—TO BE SOLD D by y PU BLIC 1c “AU C! TION, 

_in the neighbourhood of COCKERMOUTH, Cumberland, on the 15th of 
YEBRUARY, a large SOWA, formerly the property ‘of the poct WORDSWORTH, 
and const the poaseaston of his son, the Rey, John 
Wordswa details apply 
to H. L. 7 





y used by him. {ft was in 
for 40 years, of which evidence ig forthcoming.—for 
BAKKE R, Sunnyside, Silloth. 





Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW POEMS, 
Stray Birds: Poems. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 


“ Gitanjali.” 
Pogany. 


Vith Frontispiece in Colour by Willy 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. not, 


Livelihood. pramatic REVERIES. By 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of “ Friends,” 
“ Battle,” ‘‘ Borderlands,” ‘Daily Bread,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 

Tar GLope.—* Descriptive poems from ‘the short and simple 
annals of the poor, thoroughly coute ape in thought and feeling, 
yet with the dignityand serenity in form which George Crabbe estab- 
lished as a type in hasnt sh literature.” 


—* 


Pilot, ‘ped other Stories. py 
H ARRY PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustre- 
tions in Colour and Black-and-White by H. J. FORD. 
Pot 4to. 63. net. 

T AL GLOBE, —Over all the book is the feel of youth and joy, of 
suashine,and the pleasant west wind and the leaping trout. It faa 
book to de light the heart of any boy from sevea to seventy, and we 
should not wonder if the older did not enjoy it most of all.” 





_ 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


s 
tion. By R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE Times.—“ A statement, satisfactory in its fulnesa, exceliont 
in its sanity and moderation, of the reasons for holding that, here and 
now, the study of the classics has a necessary and important place 
in aK h an education. The whole book has a largeness and 
faivyneas which mark the scholar who i3 not a pedant, who is the master 
nit i not the slave of his own scholarship.” 


9 

“Noh,” or Accomplishment. 
A Study of the Classical Stage of Japan. By 
ERNEST FENOLLOSA and EZRA POUND. With 

Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE Times.—‘“‘In general, Mr. Pound's versions are spirited and 
land the loy | of e <quisite curios will be glad of these je wels, 
he has polished and set in cunningly rhythmical prose. 


——EE | 









REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’'S NEW BOOK. 


Mens Creatrix: An Essay. 
3y WILLIAM TEMPLE, Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly ; Hon. Chaplain’ to H.M. the King. Domy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Thoughts on Religion at the 


Front. sy the Rev, NEVILLE §. TALBOT, 
Assistant Chaplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author 
of ‘ The Mind of the Disciples.” Crown 8vo,. 2s. not. 

Tux Tiwes.—A sincere and candid little book.” 


Religion and Philosophy By 
R \" COLLINGWOOD, Fellow an Léoturer of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE TrMus.—“ Ti is a ‘real contwibution to the philosophy of religion 
to have stated by means of direct and consecutive argument the union 
in ditforence between the rolationg of Godhead, Christhood, and 
manhood; and the achieyement will perhaps give to the book its 
chief value in the eyes of those who care for the logical bas!s of the 
Christian faith.” 


—<a 


Financial Chapters of the War. 
By ALEXANDER DANA NOYES. Crown 8vo, 
5s. not. 


NUMBER THREE JUST PU BLISHED. 


Indian Journal of Economics, 
Edited by Prof. H. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., 
¥.S.S. Price 4s. net. Annual Subscription, 16s. not, 

Leading Contents for September.—The Tudian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. By Sir Francis Spring.—The 

Indian Customs, By D. A. Barker.—An Indian Trana- 

Asiatic Railroad. By George S. A. Mathers.—Businoss 

Management as a University Study. By H. Stanley 

Jevons,—Agricultural Banks, By Henry W. Wolf. 


NUMBER TWO JUST PUBLISHED. 


s 
Bengal Economic Journal. tne 
Jcurnal of the Bengal Economic Asso-~ 
ciation. Editod by Prof. C. J. HAMILTON and 
Prof. J. C. COYAJEE. 6s. 4d. net. Annual Sub- 
scription, 13s, 4d. net. 

Leading Contents for Seplemter.—Agricultural Distrosa 
in Brahmanbaria. By J. M. Pringle-—The Indian Co- 
operative System and its Critics. By J. C. Coyajesa.— 
Pluctu ations in the Prices of Securities. By T. T. Williams, 
—Tne Economic Survey of o § Native Vi Ag 9 By P. C. 
_ hak.—Mechanism of Exchange in the "Persian Toa- 

ade, By J. C. Coyajee.—Some F eatures of the Bankura 
~ sn By C. J. Harilton.—The Indian “ Wheat 
Scheme.” By C. J. Hamilton, 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 





LTD., LONDON, 
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JOHN LONG’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 





SPRING AND SUMMER 1917 


McALLISTER’S GROVE, By MARION HILL, Author of “The Lure of Crooning 
Water,” ‘Sunrise Valley,” ‘A Slack Wire,” ‘“ Harmony Hall.” 


IN THE YEAR OF WAITING. By a PEER, Author of “The Hard Way,” “ The 
Oyster,” “The Decoy Duck,” “ Theo,” &c. 


THE GARMENT OF IMMORTALITY. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, Authors 
of ‘‘ The Shulamite,” ‘“‘ The Tocsin,” &c. 

THE BREATH OF SUSPICION. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “The Man 
About Town,” “ The Mask,” &c. 

ENCHANTED, By CURTIS YORKE, Author of “ Wayward Anne,” “ Patricia of Pal Mall,” &c, 


THE RATIONALIST. By HUBERT WALES, Author of “Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” 
“Cynthia in the Wilderness,” “'The Wife of Colonel Hughes,” ‘‘ The Spinster,” &c. 


A MODERN SACRIFICE. By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “ Rubina,” ‘“ Amazement,” 
“ Ursula’s Marriage,” &c. 

THROWN OVER. By CORONET, Author of “Mighty Mayfair,” “The Wisdom of the 
Fool,” “‘ The Modern Market Place,” &c. 

DEAR YESTERDAY. By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), Author of “I Too 
Have Known,” “The Snake Garden,” “ Moonflower,” “‘ The Impenitent Prayer,” &c. 


A NORTHERN CRACK. By NAT GOULD. Truth says: “ Who is the most popular of 
living novelists? Mr, Nat Gould easily and indisputably takes the first place.” 

BENEDICK THE BACHELOR. By DORIN CRAIG, Author of “The Key of the 
World,” “ Mist in the Valley.” 

THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “The Garden of 
Mystery,” “The Magnetic Girl,” “‘ Coming of Age,” &c. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW EYES. By CARLTON DAWE, Author 
of “The Confessions of Cleodora,” &c. 


THE SHAME OF SILENCE. By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, Author of “Con- 
vict 99,” ‘The Man Who Knew All,” “In the Grip of a Lie,” &c. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S SHOES. By H. MAXWELL, Author of “ Honour in Pawn,” 








“ Quittance,” “* Evelyn on Thorns,” &c. 
Te SaEREE BOND. By HYLDA RHODES, Author of “A Vase of Clay,” “A Star 
Astray.” 


“E.” By JULIAN HINCKLEY, a New Author. A novel with more than a touch of genius in it, 

THE WONDER MIST. By HENRY BRUCE, Author of “The Residency,” “ The Song of 
Surrender,” &c. 

THE SMASHER, By NAT GOULD, the Author whose sales to date exceed Ten MiLion copies, 

THE SECOND CECIL. By E. BRANDRAM JONES, Author of “ In Burleigh’s Days,” &c. 

FOREST FUGITIVES. By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, Author of “ Love on 
Smoky River,” “In the High Woods,” ‘ Blessington’s Folly.” 

ALL THE JONESES. By BEATRICE KELSTON, Author of “A Three-Cornered Duel,” 
“Seekers Every Ono,” “ The Blows of Circumstance.” 

A WAYFARING WOMAN, By EILEEN FITZGERALD, Author of “The Heart of a 
Butterfly,” “A Fetish of Truth.” 

A MARRIAGE FOR TWO. By JAMES BLYTH, Author of ‘“ Rubina,” “ Amaze- 
ment,” ‘‘ Thora’s Conversion,” “ The Penalty,” &c. 


THE RIDER IN KHAKI, By NAT GOULD. The Athenacum says: “ All living writers 


are re headed ay & Mr. Nat Gould, and of the gent of the past, Dumas only ourpenees his popeleity.” 





THE INSCRUTABLE MISS STONE. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 

RESCUING RUPERT. ‘By GUY THORNE, Author of “When It was Dark, ” 8 A Lost Causo,” be. 
WORLD- F AMOUS_ REPRINTS 

JOHN LONG'S 1s. net (PAPER) Novels—-64 titles. | JOHN LONG’S 1s. net (CLOTH) Novels—-34 titles. 


SOHN LONG'S 7d. net (CLOTH) Novels—53 titles. 


JOHN 


—— — 


LONDON: 





‘New 2s. net Novels by Raion atten now Ser the firat time pub! ished 





JOHN LONG’S 6d. (PAPER) Novels—57 titles. 
JOHN LONG'S Nat Gould Novels 6d. (PAPER)—39 titles. 


These Novels are immensely popular with our Soldiers, especially those of Mr. Nat 
Gould, who is recognized a; the Soldier's favourite author. Your bookseller will 
supply you with tho full List, or it may be obtained direct from the publishers. | 


For i ‘orks in General Literature see + Maw Spring List post free. 
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